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This paper reviews the literature on the 
psychological and social processes inYolved in the integration of 
iromen into management positions^ The author concentrates on tvo 
%reas. First is the entry of vomen into management (including women* s 
<^areer choices^ choice of organization^ and the effects of these 
choices on the organization. These effects include the impact on 
iracruitment procedures and male job applicants) . The second area 
concerns the socialization and development of women managers once 
tbey have gained entry. The research in this area deals with the 
{personal needs, values, and skills of women managers, as well as with 
the phf sical*technological environment and the social^interpersonal 
environment that women managers must face* The author suggests that 
^asearchers should conduct more longitudinal field research and 
should investigate the effects of women in management on the society 
%0 a whole. (Author/DS) 
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integratlan of Women into Management Positions i 
A Research Review 

The purpose o£ this paper is to review the literature on the piychologieal 
proceases surraundlng tha integratlan of women into management. The background 
researoh for this paper was limited to articles published In the past few 
years that had Implications for a piychologieal analysis of the area. Re« 
views of research publlahed prior to 1973 can be found in Gordon and Strober 
<1975)^ O'Leary (1974)^ and to some eKtent Terborg and Ilgen (1975), 

To provide soma semblance of order to the wide variety of studies^ topics^ 
etc., that were encountered In the revlewj I have chosen to consider two 
broad Issues^ The first concerns the entry of women Into management ; the 
second concerns the soc 1 a 1 1 ^ at Ion and development of women once they have 
gained entry. 

Entry 

The entry of women into m^agement positions can be aKamlned from several 
perspectives. These include: (I) choice of a career or occupation^ (2) choice 
of a particular organization within which to work, and (3) the effects of these 
choices on other variables in the system such as male Job applicants and re* 
crultment practices of the organisation. 

Theory and research on cweer choice points to the importance of a person's 
self -concept as a determiner of voeational preferences. Other things being 
equalj people will choose careers which are consistent with their beliefs 
about themselves (Korman, 1970; Super, 1953). In the past, women have been 
denied the opportunity to gain entry into management Jobs^ Also, the eKistence 
of a "male managerial model" perpetuates societal norms that women should not 
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or aaa not be aua^eisful in ffiasag^nenta Thus, find that wofflea €i a gre^p 
haire a aalf*imags which ia not eonsiatanfc vith that assumed necessary for 
management. As reported by MaClelland (1965) and others (cf,^ Jacklia & 
Maccoby^ 1975* O^Leary^ l&7^)j wmcn as a grsiip describe thtmselves as dlf* 
ferent from ar even opposite to men as a group on presxnaed requisite 
management traits. Scheln (1973^ 1975) has shown that these belief g are 
strongly held by male managers and famala managers as well. 

One area for research then may be the eKmination of the self *concepti 
of women who do choose careers In raaaagtment* Why do fcma woman develop 
a elf -concepts cons latent t^lth management careers? 

Ivldenoe exists which suggeats that women ehooalng '*mala^' careers were 
raised In fanllles where the mother worked full-time and where seK^typed 
behaviors were not emphaslEed (Almqulstj 1974 | Vagel^ Brovermani Broverman; 
Clarkson, S Rose^rants^ 1970) * It would appear that to the extent woaen 
and men develop a gender free self-conceot that more women will ehoose cateera 
li^ business and management* The increase of women in bualness aouraesj HBA 
programs^ and even little league holds promise of a changing aelf^conaept at 
leaat among some women. As an added benefitj we would eHpect to find an lA^ 
crease in the number of males entering traditionally female occupatlona with 
oeeupationai seK-typing becoming less pervasive, 

perhaps of more imiedicte eoncernj however^ might be the effects of 
blocked career pathways. Just because some women develop self^i^flS^s 
consistent with management Jobs does not guarantee their entry into these 
jobs, Scheln (1971) noted that she was advised to contact Dr, Joyce Brathara 
rather than consider a Job with that organisation as an industrial psychploglst« 
In a more serious vein, Walsman, MorlQCkj Sackj md Levine (1976) found that 
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couGsallng given td feoaleo who were denied entry into medical school wag 
different from that givau to males who were denied entry into medical school. 
Men were oncouraged to re-apply to more schools or to consider a Ph*D# program 
111 a related field* Women were warned of the difficulties that would lio 
ahead if they chose to persist in medicine and were encouraged to change their 
career aspirations. The consequences of thete practices^ if continued^ might 
ba to loiter thi flclf-coricfepts of the effected women^ and to perpetuate saK-' 
typed occupationa. Of flaterest, however^ were their findings that women x^ho 
reported themselves as in agreement with the women's rights movemsnt showed 
a degree of persistence in having a medical career similar to that of males, 
Claarly more research should be directed toward the causes^ occurrences^ and 
consequences of muoh career counseling for both females applying for masculine 
joba and malas ^plying for f^lntne jobs. 

This raises a point 1 intend to emphasise throughout this paper* We 
should not liiait our research attention only to women and to attitudes men 
have about women. Rather^ given an open system with feedback loops and in*- 
terdapendencies^ it might bt valuable to consider whether the career aspirations 
md Job choices of women have any ejPfeet on the career aspirations and job 
choices of men. For example^ Touhey (197 Ub^ b) reported that the increase of 
women into previously male dominated occupations resulted in a decrease in the 
rated prestige and desirability of those occupations^ while the increase of 
males Into ft*:nale occupations resulted in an increase in the rated prestige 
and desirability of those occupations* The integration of women into masculine 
Jobs then may influence the available labor pool of men who choose to enter 
that occupation* Does the admittance of women Into West Point affect the 
choice of men to ^attend Wast Pointy and if so^ what are the consequences of » 
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this eelf-selactien for all Job appllcaflts and the orgatiiEatlon? 

Given that a woman has ehoaen a caraar in managament^ the next step ie to 
gain an^ry Into an organization of her choice* Important factors hare include 
avaluafeion of the organisation by the woman applicant and avaluation of the 
woman applicant by the orgaaiz^tion. Most of the reiearch saems to address 
the latter* 

On the positive side^ avidenca indieates that predictors auch as biograph- 
ical data and assessment center ratiijgo^ which have bean validated on malea> 
also predict managerial performanca for females (Hack & Br 05% 1976: Moses fii 
Boahm^ 1975; Nevo, 197S) * There iSj howtverj some question at to the compaifa- 
blllty of criterion ratings across ssKes (Nevo^ 1976) * This is especially 
relevant for aubjectlve ratings as will be addresaed later. But generally 
speaking^ the Inability to predict female performance does not appear to be 
a barrier to the entry of women into managemantp 

On the other hand^ we have somewhat of a contradletlon in that several 
Studies have shotm that women are perceived to be lacking in requisite 
managerial traits and to be limited in potential to perfom various behaviors. 
The existence of these stereotypes are frequently Invoked as e:^planations for 
the findings that women are rated lass desirable far management positions than 
man (cf Bo^^man^ Worthy^ & Greyson^ 1965 1 Cecil, Paulj 6e Olins^ 1973 1 Cohen 
& Bunker, 1075; Dlpboyej Fromkin, & Wiback, 1975 1 Rosen 6< Jerdae, 1974; Scheln, 
1973, XS75; Tarborg & Ilgen, 1975), 

While not questioning these findings^ there are two alternative eHplana- 
tions other than that women are perceived to be limited in required traits/ 
behaviori. The first concerns the manner in which stereotypes are measured. 
In same studies^ respondanta are asked to degcrlbe the ''typical famAlc*' cr 
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the "typical mtoageri" ete. la other studies, raspondents may only be told 
that the applioant la a woman for a \^hite collar job^ As stated by O'Leary 
(1974) and others <c£*, Erighaa^ 1971)^ the use of different isstructlonal 
sets to elicit stereotypic profiles or evaluative responses may produce dif- 
ferent results. For e%ample^ Erigham (1971) in discussing the measurement ©£ 
ethnic stareotypea stated that asking about the "typical blaek'- and the 
"typical whit a'* Confounds race wLt*a itosio-ecpnomic status « When these are 
varied aystematlcallyj socio* economic status accounts for more respocse 
Variance than race* Sitnilarly, asking about the "typical woman" and the 
"typical manager" confounds b&k with occupation since m^st manag^^s aye males 
Consider the different profiles that might be provided to the Instructional 
set of "typical wOTan" and "typical woman MBA." The "Epical womm II3A" may 
elicit the aame profile as the "typical male MBA." Therefore^ while women 
as a group may for a variety of reasons be perceived as displaying various 
traits with less frequency than men as a groups this does not mean that the 
subset of women who have demonstrated managOTent career aspirations are seen 
as being deficient in these requisite management charactaristlca a 

As a final comtnant on the issue of seK'*s^ereotypes and discrimination^ 
ieveral wiiters in the field of attitudes and behaviors state that general 
group stereotypes are probably not related to the beliefs about particular 
members of that group Just as general attitude measures do not predict specif 
attitudes or behaviors towOTd any particular object (Ajaen & Fishbein^ 1973 i 
Brigham^ 1971; Feldman Sl Hiltermanjj 1975). Rather^ for steraot^^ea to be 
usefulj we need to determine the intra*per80tial and situational conditions 
under which clearly delineate^ -ittltudee do and do not relate to beha%'^lor 
toward individual group member. (Terborg^ Peters^ llgen^ & Smlthj in press). 
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For exffl^le^ Rosan and Jardee (1974) raported that stereotypes appear to have 
little impact on personnel desisions ^?hen specific rules are operative* 
Similarly^ Terborg and Ilgan (1975) found that attitudes toward women as 
tnanagers ware related tp snbseqaent behaviors only in situations where little 
inforsiation about the fcmaXn was provided* 

A second explanation for the fiudings that women are rated as less de^ 
slrable for management posittsns inVDl%^£S not the belief that %;Dmen lack the 
abilitiea and traits nscesaary for Guccesa^ but rather the fear that cUhar 
members in the organization wlH not accept women in positions of aiiuhority^ 
Bowman et • al * (1965) fjund that even when women were perceived as capable^ 
they were not Judged as desirable for management because of the anticipation 
of resistance by co*workers* Consider the possibility o0 an tesrlcan woman 
petroleum engineer supervising the work of Arab males in the Middle Easts 
Consider further^ if you wlll^ the ramifications if this woman were Jewish, 
The point is that future reaearch must be deslgaed to determine the reasons 
why women are rated less desirable for management rather than simply demon- 
stratins the occurrence* Such raoewch would allow for afflrmativa action 

programs to be designed with greater direction and focus, 

I- 

Earlier it was stated that research on the entry of women into management 
positions M I ^0 requires that factoro associated with the woman's evaluation 
of the orgaiization be studied. This is important for at least two reasons, 
Firstj Terborg and Ilgen (1975) suggested that one nubtle but effective means 
of denying wcmen entry into an organization would be to offer lower salariea 
to women applicants* The intention being to let the applicant choose not to 
accept the job offer. In this instance the organisation appears to comply with 
EEOC guidelines concerning minority employees since an offor was estendftd. 
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In raallty, though^ this form of discrimination would ^^it&ly o^^^^ giv^ii thm 
aggresiiv% proiecution r^^sord of the EEOC^ HQ^evet^ hai bm^^ Suggested hy 
economiati aiid others (c£»^ Roaen & Jerdee^ 1975; Trei^^^u & Te^^e^j^ i975) 
that lowtr salaries offered to wot^en are justified fat ^cdMmi^ ^^psonS and 
do not rapreaent dlscrlmlnatien, The logie ia that wo^^n as a S^'Q^p a^^^ 
less ll'^ely to provide a r.^'^uirn on tha company's rect^^t^atit %alnl^g 
costs since women terrain^^^^^ employm^-M soon^^ than man* sltnply s^^ted; wsi^n 
ara woi'th less from a cost/barief it ^tandpgi^-^^ * 

The fallacy with I'his argumtiiit is twaf^J^d. Ftrst; otudies ^t^^^^ found 
that ^;©ff»en do not take no'^e. sick le^Ve^ t^^^i^ate aoo*^®*'^ et£^^ ^^^i*^^ 1S72) ^ 
Second, even it they did^ the reaio^ for thi^ behavlo*' ^ay rapi^a the loyar 
salaries vomaii are paid* If womert perceive their re^^^^s as i^^^flUitabl^# 
then thay shoald be less likely to remain with the ort^^l^atitsP* $±milw 
findings have been reported for men (DMsere^u^ Cashms^* 6 Grd«^^ 1973; La-^ler^ 
1971) . Thua^ while womiti may diiplsy the beh^vlori whi^h aeem justify 
their lower salaries^ they are in £act victl«na ©f uni^^^ emplop^^t^^ prsctiQe^. 
Although voman itlll lag behind men In sal^^tta (Tr#i^^n & tmf^^Xl^ ^l975)> 
recant statistics Compiled by the College plaQement Co^^^cll on college 
graduates show that in teahnological fields ^Qmen are qU^^^A hiS^^ 

salaries than men, it would now be tntereiCtrig to ga^ tf mala ^Ppjlcants 
display the same behaviors of high turnover^ ^tc,^ whl^H lad ficauQ^^i^ts to 
state th^^t ^?snteu were wo^th lecg ^hen considetlng potential rfiC^^^n^ 
Investowts, 

^urniiig to Cactors other than ^alary^ the reviewed llterat"^^^ cont^i^^d 
no otudles ^^hich eKamlnad the proaesses asi^^laCed wi^^ a woman *S job choice. 
While some raiearch has been done with male ^A's (cfM Lawlet; Rmeoki Rhode, 
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6 Saransen, 1975) , lltfcle ia known about suah faetorg as (1) number of womea 
in tsanagefflent^ (2) past utllloatlon of women by that organization^ and so 
forth, Reiearoh needs to be dona wh h apaelflei how wofflen ohooae a company* 
This may be critioal if such thinge as the availability of femala role models 
has an effect on the aoolalizatlon and development of woman mmagers. 

Finally^ reoent Jtatistice (Collega Placement Council) show that job 
offers no womein x^lnh collega degreoo are increasing at a faster rate than 
off era to men with collage degrees^ IncreapiBg numbcra of w^^n applicants 
coupled with a lack of menagafial talent and legal presaurea requiiirg the 
Integration of women Itito all levels of tha organiEation suggeat that ^siiiing 
entry into management is not the barrier that it was a few years ago, R^thesr^ 
tha problem is to assure that the new woman manager will be given the oppor- 
tunity to make a contribution to the organisation md to develop her own skilla 
and abilities. 

Socialization and Development 

Ragardleas of whether a woman la hired from outside the organization or 
promoted from within^ she faces a new enviromient and must learn how to 
behave effectively in that envlromient* New employees of either m&n must be 
properly aoclallged If they are to fit In with the established functioning of 
the existing work unit* 

Impoi*tAnt factors In this socialisation process are (1) the person systam 
of the naw employee^ (2) the phyaical^technologlcal environment^ assoelatad 
with the Job^ and (3) the aoclal^lntarperaonal environment of tha work unit 
(cf., Sfac^n^ 1976; McGrath^ 1976), The person system refers to Che neads, 
values^ eKpectatlons^ salf-lmaga^ aklllaj ate,, that the new manager brings 
with her to tha job* The physical- tachnological envirorment includes tha 
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sklll/bahavlorai demands of the job or tatk be pfa^formed. The ooelal- 
Ittierparsonal anvironttant refers to the expectations that relavsnt others 
(posrgj superiors J subordinates) have concerning the new manager's behavior, 
tcmpgrament^ and work patterns. 

Effective SQCialization Is achieved when the new employee learns what is 
expected of her frOTi the task environment and the interpersonal environment^ 
and then can b^hsve effectively in this role in a manner consistent T^ith her 
own perDon system. Actions discrepant from expectations may elicit additicrial 
pressures to gonform^ may alter the content of the sent expectations, or some 
combination of both* As pointed out by Graen (1976) it Is inpoitant to 
diatinguiah between role-taking and role*making. The former involves the 
reception tod cou^llance of the sent role from one's role set* The latter 
takes into account the ability ef the role incumbsnt to bring about ehanges 
in the eKpected behavior pattern held by the role set* 

The development of the new e^loyee into a contributing member of the 
organisation ia a by-product of a successful socialiaatlQn process « Tlile eomea 
about through the attainment of meaningful goals by independent effort and 
utilisation of one's skills and abilities (Uall, 1971). The en^^loyee is 
providad with opportunities to achieve and to master new skills * This fosters 
a poaitlvQ self*lmaga and tracks the traployee into a cycle of goal attaimnent, 

Mcilfunt^tions in this aoclallaatioxi praceso can assise from ssveraX 
sources and would become manifest as dysfunctional b^haviors^ lack of ckill 
utilisation^ lowered self-image^ and perhaps terminatinn of etaployment or 
promotion into dead-end jobs« To the eKtent that opportunities are denied^ 
eKpectations and behaviors from one source are In conflict with expectations 
and behaviors from another source^ or skill and training sra deficient | the 
new amployea will encounte^r reaistance,. This places atreso not only on the 
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aff sated new mploy&m^ bat on other compcnenta In the largar system &s well 
(cf»^ Alderferi 1971)* 

Given this eonceptualigation of employee soeiallgation and devalopfflent^ 
aud the ItspoL-tsQce of the interehasge among the person system^ the teehnolo* 
gleal environBentj and the inteifpersoual enviroKaent^ we ean better evaluate 
exleting ressc^'ch on the integration of women into manageaienta The following 
diseua^iou will oougideif each of thaae systtmB/envlronments as unique and 
interactive swrceo of Influsnse en the eaciallaation and development prooesa* 

B*lrat^ past research has not cuffiQlently esOTined the influenea of the 
teahnologleai enviromnent ©u the ioclaligatioa of women romagert. Just as 
oo^workers eotrsBUnicate thei^ expeetations eoneemlng appropriate behaviors 
to the new OTployse^ the teehnologlcal requlraments of tha job also may be 
thought to cotsrounleate eKpeotationa of appropriate skilli^ abilities^ and 
behaviors* The new manaser must poiseas the technioal escpertise required of 
her Job* Problems arise when women are placed en jobs for which they have no 
technical knowledge and eHparlencej and are denied opportunities to aoquire 
thig needed expertise* 

In theory; such mia-matches ihould rarely oocur if accepted taethods and 
techniques of personnel selection and placement are followed. However^ many 
orgariiEatioDs are faced with the roblem of integrating women into management 
at all Icv^jls in the organisyatlon* The present lack of experienced women 
managers fot-es organisations to instigate "crash" programs of manag^ent de* 
velopment* Unfortunately, these programs are often nothing m^re than placing 
a reagon nbly bright woman Into managOTent^ regardless of her eKperiencfe j-r 
traininp * Consider the consequences of this statCTenti "Yesterday she didn't 
even know how to spell mcrehandise and today she is my merchandislug manage^." 
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affected new mploymB^ bat on other Gumpcnents In the larger system &§ well 
(cf.. Alder fer^ 1971). 

Given this conceptualigatlan of employee soelallaatton and develepfflent^ 
and the Itsportance ©f the interehaage among the person system^ the teehnolQ* 
gleal envlroraflemtj and the inteL'perscual enviroffiaantj we ean better evaluate 
exleting resec^'ch on £he integration of women into managements The following 
diseua^iou will oougider each of thaae systtmB/envlronments as unique ani 
Interactive g^^urceo of Influsnse en the eacialleatlon and development prooesg* 

Flrat^ past research has not cuffielently eKOTined the influenea of the 
teahnologleal enviromnent ou the ioclaligatioa of women romagert. Just 
oo^workers eotrsBunicate their eKpeetationg oonoemlng appropriate behaviors 
to the new OTployse^ the teehnologlcal requlraments of tha job also may be 
thought to cotsmunlcate eKpeatationa of appropriate skills^ abllitlea^ and 
behaviors* The new manager must poiaeas the technical expertise required of 
her Job* Problems arise when women are placed en jobs for which they have no 
technical knowledge and eHparlencej and are denied opportunities to acquire 
thig needed expertise* 

In theory; such mii-matchea ihould rarely oocur if accepted methods and 
techniques of personnel selection and placement are followedp Howevar; many 
organiEatioDs are faced with the roblem of Integrating women into management 
at all Icv^^ls in the organisation* The present lack of experienced women 
managers foi^e.^ organisations to Instigate "craah" programs of mwagement d%* 
velopment* Unfortunately^ these programs are often nothing m^re than placing 
a reagon nbly bright woman Into managOTent^ regardless of her eKperience j-r 
training* Consider the consequences of this atatCTenti "Yesterday she didn't 
even know how to spell mcrehandlse and today ahiQ is my merchandlalug manage^." 



Such token plaaraatit of unquaXiCiad ve^gii v/lll have affeets ©n the woman's 
own parson ays t am and on othar ca^pofi^%# in the larger system. Rasantmant 
by ocra tanurad and quallfiad maias^ w^^ttoldlng of taehnlcal and ematlonal 
support^ avan direct attempti ta ^3sur% f^tr failure may result* The young 
ifflA who is inrmedlataly plaead im a poB\^ioti of authority over older motm 
axparianaad workeri faces a "show a© ^\\^^ you can do" attitude from these 
passed over subordinates* In the casa ^fJm womanj the need to demonstrate 
that she Is capable may be even mo'^m s^g^lf leant. Iler high visibility will 
most likely magnify any miatako stia ^^^t The list could cantinue^ but the 
point is that almoat no research m d&\^ has focused on the consaqucnceD to 
tha wOTan and her collaagujs of a ^Is-^^^ch batwaan the woman's skills^ 
abilitiss^ and aKperlerxe and the requ^^^^ents of the job in which she Is 
placed* 

Tite womWL manager's own partott sy^t^ represents a second important 
ff actor with regard to bar social t^^tict^ devalopiaent. To the extant that 
women have different values^ motti/ation^^ self-images^ and so forth than men^ 
thay may axparlance different pr%#iur^^ ^si^ing tha sociallEatton process « 

A aaarch of the literature shoved tP^^ considarabla rasavch attention 
has bean directed towtf d this general 

Firsts although It wag itat^d m^X^^ that sraa studies show dlffarancss 
between man and woman on measuret ot v^^eg^ self-lm^e^ etCp^ whan women 
managers are studied th^y ganera^iy BpP^jfi to be vary simile to male mmagars# 
Miner <1974) found that within a gfflipl^ store moiagars mid school 
administrators there were no difSa^te^^^ between s^es on motivation to mmage* 
Further^ mwagslal motivation wag rel^t^d am would ba ^pected to managerial 
performmoe for females & Similar flndt^gS were reported bj Iforrlson and 
Sebald (1974) * F^ala ax#outlvaa wer^ §j^tlar to male executives on self *esteem| 
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motivation, and mental ability* Alaoj when male enecutlves wera compaved 
with male noneKeeutlvas and female executives were eompared with female non- 
executives^ similar profile patterns emerged, Bartel (1976) exOTined Job 
orientation (i.a*, values the Individual plaoes on job rewards and outoomsi) 
as a funotion of occupational grouping and a ex. Same oocupatlonal groups 
showed mora simllMlty than QsmQ sex groups. Final ly^ Miner (l9fiS) reported 
that the mauagerial motivation of women changed with training and eKperlenna 
In a manner similar to that observed with men, Xheae results couplad with 
the ralationshlp between self ^'concept and occupational choice auggciat that 
women ^ho gain entry into management Jobs and experience the p^ecat^es asso-* 
elated with that Job have slmilw person systems to men who encounter 
equivalent experiences. 

Just as these studies indicate that women do possess or can develop 
person systems con^atlble with management Jobs, other evldrace shows that 
this match is not attained without some costs, Hawley (1971) found that role 
axpectatlons and role bahaviors of women were strongly relatgd to these 
women's perceptions of the male stereotype of women. To s extent that 
these attitudes place home and family responsibilities pi .marily in the domain 
of the "feminine rolej'* then the working woman will eyr arienee pressures from 
relevant others^ and perh^s her own self -concept, f sacrifice her profession'* 
al career far fmily responsibilities » Mathews, Collins, and Cobb (1?74) 
found th.nt such responsibilitiei were frequently mentioned aa reaaons why 
women terminated training for the job of air traffic controller whils men who 
terminated rarely mentioned this as a reason, insistent results with role 
conflict as the dependent variable were reported by Cordon and Hall (1974) 
s^d mil and Gordon (1973) « 
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It appears then that while women can add the role of a business career^ 
they h&^B dlffloulty ehedding the role of housewife and mother. This results 
in experienced role Qoafllet on two levels* First, eonflloti earn arise due 
to the Incompatibility beftween the woman's self -perception of her role and 
the role sent to her by relevant others. Second, the taking of additional 
roles may create role overload. Here, the roles are not necessarily incen- 
patlble but it la difficult to allocate aufflclent time and energy to all of 
the multiple rples. 

Hall (1972) mnminrnd these conflicts raong working women and focuDed on 
the methods women used to cope with the added stress. Women used prtoarily 
three coping strateglea. Iftese involved (I) chmging the demando of a role 
which was termed structural role redefinition, (2) setting priorities on 
meeting role demands and otherwise learning to live with the added conflict 
v/hlch was termed personal role redef Initionj and (3) attesptlng to meet the 
demands of all the multiple roles which was termed reactive role behavior. 
In general, structural role redefinition was positively related to satlsfac- 
tion while reactive role behavior was negatively related to satisfaction. 
The resulta were complicated, however, by other vMlables such as full versus 
part-time etsploym^t. As stated by Hc^rath (1976) such coping strategies 
will only be successful if th^ are directed townd the source of the conflict, 
Slmtlorly, Hall (1972) foimd that structural role definition would be the bast 
strategy In the long rim. 

Now some may argue that men also have multiple roles of husband and father 
in addition to their c«eer. Yet fOTily responsibilities ha^a primarily bean 
assigned to women with the husband's career t^lng priority. It would be 
valuable to determine if husbands who fihtte equally In fsQlly duties experience 
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ddditlanai role conflict as a result of this new tolm^ and the itretegles they 
uoa to QQpm with sueh da^anda • 

Another area for resaareh oonaarns the personal role eonfllet that may be 
eKparl^nced by single women who ha^e already established a eareer and now 
deslra to marry and/or have ahlldrw* Theaa woman havs been able to devote 
thalr snerglsi to their career* However j If they believe that wife and tnother 
are also desirable rolesj but do not w£int to Qhanoe aaarlficlng their Job^ 
they may experienee resentment, A slmil« argment oan be made for wives 
and mothers who now want a oareer but feal trapped In their present roleo 

To ouoinariEe this aewtlon^ women are Indeed as oapable as tn^n of possesaln 
a person system that matehes the requirements of a managment oareer* However^ 
these game women may e.^perienoa straas as a result of multiple role eonfllot 
and person role eonfllct, Futt^a teseareh needs to eKWlna how to effectively 
eope with these additional oonfllotSj emd whether stress will be experlenoed 
by men who take on addltlDnal fiOTlly responsibilities^ by oareer women who 
deslra marriage and a fmlly^ and by mwrled women who desire a career* 

The final aotyfce of Influence on the socialisation and development of 
women Into management involves the social-interpersonal environment. It was 
stated euller that members of this systCT comunlcate asq^ectations to the 
womm manager concerning appropriate behaviors^ work patterns^ and performance 
levels* Further^ her behavior and performance are monitored and evaluated 
according to these sent eKpectations, To the SKtent that women In managament 
positions ^e sent different e^pactations thwa men md/or their behavior and 
performance are evaluated dlfferentlyj they will encounter different social- 
isation ^d development* 

The literature in this area will be divided into two broad sectlosQc Thm 
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first will addrasa the evaluation of women's behavior and performanca by 
relavant others in her role sat| the seeorid will address ampleyea reaatlons 
to woman In auperviaory positions, A final section will attempt to Integrata 
the results from these studlas, 

A eotmon themo In the literature canters en the lack of congrueney be^ 
tweon the woman's traditional sax^role and her behavior and performmaa In 
nan-* traditional masaullne sax^t^^ed jobs* Reaearoh suggeata that compared to 
men women are promoted slo^^er, denied opportunities for ahallenglng Job duties^ 
and paid lowar salarlea (of Rosen ^ Jerdeej^ 1973^ 1974i Tarborg & Ilgan^ 
1975) * Of interest^ out of role behavior also reaulta In a negative 
evaluation when displayed by men* Rosen and Jerdee (1974) found that a request 
for time off due to family problraa was Judged less acoeptabla when oomlng 
from a man than a woman* 

The overall results^ however, are ineoasistent , Hagaa and Kahn^(1975) 
found that eompetent women were evaluated negatively only In oonditlons of 
competition* Under eonditlons of observation and cooper atlon^ raters posi- 
tively evaluated a cen^etent woman's perfomanoe, Stail^ly^ Bigoneas (1976) 
reported that on a masculine taak^ given low levels of objective performiuace 
women and men were rated equally l©w| howwerj given high levels of objective 
performanae women were rated superior to equally perfomlng men* Finally^ 
Epstein (1970) found that aarear women received more praise than men for lower 
per formalize* 

The flnditigs of HagOT mA Kahn md ^stain aould be eKplalnod by the role 
congruanay notion If one asiumes that not being oo^etltlve and the display of 
low performance we consistent with womra's traditional role* Howeverj the 
findings of Blgoness suggast that some oth^ process may be operating* 
Superior perform^ce when un^pected may result in a more positive evaluation 
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than superior parformanca when ^pegted (Leveothal & Michaels^ 1971| Weineri 
1972), If women atm not eKpaatad to parfom well| and resaarsh iuggasts th^it 
ui^n sea women managers as operating under eonitralnts beyond their oontrol 
(Terborg & Ilgen^ 1975), then when they do p0rform well^ their performance 
may b© attributed to extra effort^ and so forth, Thm^ they ots perceived aa 
more worthy of a reward* 

Woosea appaar then to be in the unenviable position of sometimes being 
rewarded for high performance which is not expected and sometimes being 
rewarded for low perforffianca which Is expected* If the latter ocaursi^ woman 
may quickly learn to restrict their performance to "acceptable" levels* Given 
this restricted performancaj It becomes easy to e^laln why women ara not 
promoted as quickly as men^ given challenging job asslgimentg^ etc, A strong 
wwning needs to accompany these results^ however* Itost of these findings 
are based on laboratory studies md as with much of the work in this araa, 
the axternal validity needs to be detarmlned. 

As a final corottenti Rosen and Jerdae (1975) found that a slmllOT pheno- 
menon occurs with regttd to behaviors in addition to performance. Woman uslfii 
a thraatenlng approaeh whan prasentlng a grlavanea were percalvad as behaving 
out of role md because of this their co^lalnt was judgad t© be more sarlous* 
than a similar threat by a man* 

The congruency idea has also baan uaad to e^laln OTployee reactions to 
women In supervisory positions. In a laboratory studyj Jacobson and Effertg 
(1974) found support for their hj^othasas that followars would ba mora critical 
of male leaders than female leaders since mora was ejected of the malee in 
this leadership position^ and laadars would ba mare critical of female followers 
than mala followars slnca more was ^cpected of the fMales In this follower 
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position, Bartoi (1974), howwar, foimd results not predicted by seK"rol% 
cougxwncy^ In a detailed e^orlcieiit whlah uaad an eight week long manage- 
ment gamf as % task^ subordinate aatlsf action was not effeeted by the female 
leader 'a Ksed for dominance « Rather^ need for domlnanQe was poaltlvely related 
with subordinate satisfa0tlon for both male and female leaders « 

Employee satisfaction vtth leader behavior also was trained In two 
field studtea* Hansen (1974) found that although there were no aex of 
supervisor differetices on ratj^ga of support behaviors and goal faetlitatlon 
behavlara^ subordinates of both sei^ea were less satisfied If their aupervisor 
was fcmaLe, Correlations be^een leader behavior and subordinate satlsfae- 
tlon were gerierally lower for the f^ale supervisor group and there was SOTe 
Indieatlon that this was due to the low satlsfaetlon reported by fmiale 
subordinates working for fmQale supervisors* Finally^ Hansen found that a 
subset of women supervisors reported having less Job autonomy than men« If 
subordinates also perQelved thlsj then this oauld e:^laln the loweir correla^ 
tlona« Petty md Lee (1975) conduated a similar study with dlsslmiler results. 
Ratings of leader consldermtlon were more highly eorrelated with subordinate 
satisfaction when the supuvlsor was fmale* Aiere also was a negative 
correlation be^een initiation of structwe md subordinate satlsfaatlon*for 
a subset of males imder a f^ale stq^ervlsorA These results were interpreted 
as supporting the s^-role congruettcy notion since the display of consideration 
behaviors is consistent with the fet^nlne stareotype while the display of 
initiation of structure behaviors Is not. 

The effects of sM of deptftment head on subordinate ratings of 
organlsMtlonal climate were investigated by Eoussell (1974) * Even though 
there were to sw differences on ratings of power^ a^ressiveness^ suggestlbil** 
Ityj and professional taowledge^ the climate profiles show^ that d^^taeats 
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haaded by malai were tat&d high on the dimensions of "esprit" and "Inttoaey" 
i^hila dapartmanta headed by femaleg ware vated high on the dimension of 
♦•hinder ance," insistent with tha findings of Hansen (1974)^ corralatlons 
between laader bahavior snd subordinate ratings of climate were generally 
lower for tha famale dapertmut head gro^. 

In explaining thair refult^^ many of the above diseusaed authors have 
^limited their aigumanSa to on^ of twD overlapping positions t Pifst^ ssH^role 
stereotypes conoarnlng appropriate behavior ascist and aeeondj aetuarial pre* 
Judlca makas successful performance by a female uneKpactad and therefore 
noteworthy* It would now be valuable to conatder othar more complicated 
procesaas which could help ^platn this differ antial reaction to woman in 
managament positions. If iteraotypes ma as par^aslva as seme assume^ then 
why are the resulta in this ama so inconsistent? 

One applanation which marits further research Is what Staines^ TawlSj 
and Jayaratne (1973) call the '^Quean lea Syndrome," The queen bee la a 
traian who has attained success and status in a toto-s world and views other 
women as competitors for her position« If woman 'managers do display dlfger- 
ant bahaviors toward female subordlnatas thm male aubordlnatai| than findings 
of low satisfaction mnong famale aubordlnataa of female supervises could be 
explained. Although past studies show no behavioral dlffarances across sex 
of aiipervisor, respondants frequently are asked to rate their eupervlaor 
"on the average," This method would not uncover differential behavior direct ad 
toward individual aubordlnatas , Use of the methodology mplcyed by Gf aen 
(1976) in his vertical -*dyad-llnkage TOdel of leader behavior would be batter 
able to detarslna whether the queen bae syndrome Is a viable es^lanatian, 

Another consideration deals with the upwtfd Influence women aupervlsors 
hgve in making rasaweea available to thete work unit,. Rese^-ch shows that 
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women manmgars are often found In dead end jobs (Day & Stogdlll^ 1972)^ law 
status jobs (GoetE & HaroMj 1976)^ and other positions outitde of the oareer 
path ( Lyle ^ RosS| 1973)* If Hansen's finding that women siMagtra have less 
autonomy is replieated^ then the dissatlif aotion and resistance toward women 
managers by their subordinates may not be due to the ssk or behavior of the 
fQanager. Rather^ the wosian due to her present low status position li unable 
to wield influcnee. If this is aorrefttj, then we would expeet to find similar 
subordinate reaQtiona to m.tle mMagers who also lack upward Influenea, Work 
by Pelg (1952) and more recently by Graen and his aasaoiates (Cashmenj, 
Dansereau, Graan^ h Hagaj 1976 * Graen^ Cashmanj Ginsburgh^ ^ Sehl^an| in 
press) provides strong support for the InfluenQe eKplanatien, Pursuing this 
further J it should not be assumed that women tte plaead in these low status 
positions solely on the basis of stereotypes held ^ men* Woam for various 
reasons may not comrait thraselves to a oareer as early as men^ they may be 
unaware of the techniques of job switehing due to laek of role models^ or they 
may be xinwilling to relooate in order to progress up the eareer ladder « 

The eKiitenee of ineonslstant results should also be eKasilned with regard 
to possible eenfuslen among the womm^s role set. At the beginning of this 
section it was stated that m^bera of the sooial^iiiterpersonal environment 
possess and coupmEnlcate eiqpectations eonceming appropriate aetions^ qualltieS| 
and parformanee levels which are associated with a position or job* Since 
thasa expect Atlons deal with a position and not with individual members who 
occupy that position^ than sex of role incmbent should not &astlcally influ- 
ence this rolQ*-taking/role-m^if53 process. Similarly^ the display of identical 
behaviors and perfoitnanee levalo should result In Identical evaluations of 
that role inc™beat. Hawwer^ as evident from the proliferation of Ineonslstant 
rest^lts^ the process is much more compleK* 
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Ferhapa^ due to tha high visibility of the wotaan^ her role set ineludes 
a different mCTbarshlp than that of a mm* Second^ while the eent role for 
Biaie lacumbents may be eKpected to vary as a function of posltloni when 
eonsiderlng a female ineumbtnt^ the lent role may vary as a function of aex^ 
position^ and a smn by position interaetion, Thus^ In thoie Instances where 
seK-role stereotypes operative^ a woman may be evaluated along the 
dimansiona of sex and poaitlon while a man la evaluated aeeording to pesitlon* 
Consequantiy^ a wowan'g behavior md/oT perform^ce can be out of role by 
sex while in role by position. In role by seic and out of role by position^ out 
of rola by sex and position^ and in role by sex and position* Of course^ the 
same argument can be made for men In feminine seK^typed Jobs but our ooncern 
here la with women In mmagement* 

A furth« complication arises when we distinguish behavior from perfor* 
nance* Successful performance by a weman may be nnexpeeted and for that 
reason she la evaluated poaltlvely* However^ the behaviore engaged in by 
that woman in order to ba successful may^lre^lscrspant from accepted sex-'roles 
and in this instance she may be evaluated negatively* 

What then can be done in order to break out of this cyele? A aolutlon 
may be found if we recmiaider the three major sources of Influence which 
Interact to shape a womTO mmager^s socl^l^atlon mid development* Taking the 
person system flrat^ we know that Increaalng nimbers of women are choosing 
careers in buainess md are tdclng steps towtfd acquiring the n#ceag^y skills 
and experience, lamination of the techTOloglcal environment also is 
encouraging* Tectmlques are available for the selection and placeaent of 
women into Jobs for which they have a reasonable probability of success* The 
major barrio then appe«i to ba In providing on-the-job opportunities for 
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devalepment and deraonstrstlon of success, Tbla brings ^^^le-tateWS role- 
making within the interpei'ional envirGnme^t the Sot^S'^mt. J^^t as 
TOGmbers ot thia ayatem influenea the woman tolm ineumbent^ ghg ^Ib^ In- 
flueneo the esipectatlona^ ete,. held by th&§^ ^embers of her rol^ ^©t. To 
tha extant that woraen engage In the appropriflte hehavio^^ IgLjfiit^^lSififl 
and demonstrate the ability to be iuacessful; the^ will ®Hert pt&^m\^^m on 
the role set tu o%^aluata tham cn an t^i^^lvidaai bails rdth^t^ thatJ an 
undiffairentlated wetnber of a subgroup* Howe-^«j if a ^^^%n lo p*'^%fted Into 
a position solely beQause of her seK; end she does not P^mmMu the ^j^iil^ 
eKparienaa, and self-eoncopt needed fot that P^sltlon^ th^n she ^^il^^ molt 
likely fall just as a similar man would faii, ^hls fail**^ would I^^^ettiate 
tha belifef that woman do not belong is positions of tafiP^^siblllty ^rid authot'ity. 
On the other hand^ given a perforfliance record luCQei^^ over ttm f^he 
expeatatiOGi of the role set should shift away 5«m a i^^'^rola afi^t^tatl^ft a^d 
mora toward a position-role orientation* the past, ^^t^ chmS^ h^a 
probably ©CQurrad due to the over powering qualtf ioatlott^ of tha w^^. 
Evidence exists which shows that woflaen in mitfi^Sement gt^ataf ^H^llflea- 

tions than man in similar positions (Day StoSdtll, 1972 j ^ous^M^ 1975)* 

This process oan^ howevar^ be spaaded up* Barlow fl^* Hall G^Mn 
(1976), Kali :i971), and Livingston (1969) all point to^^d th# c^^^i^l fole 
of the person *s flrat suparvlaor^ The eHperi^^^es enco'-i^tared du^i^g tha 
first ye« ara strongly ^elated to lat^ sucoa^s md erf^^r dev^lop%nc* If 
woman ara plaeed is a protege-mentor ^^lation^hlp with B^P^^tsoV^ Who 
records of devsloplng their subordlnatas, theO the initial te^iB^^^^m to 
women by ©TObers of har rola set should be brok^ dot^ mo^^ rapidly* Ho^^war^ 
if women tte denied this early support ^d opportunity ^s-a*vi^ l^ck 
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role tnodels or plaGemant into dead-end jobs i^hleh have little powaffj Chen 
only the over-qualified will survive. 0-Lmty (1974) itated that more re- 
aearoh needs to be directed towOTd the ifflpact of such role modeli. This 
research hao not been forthGoming^ Yet this role making and role modeling 
may provide the major step fcaward the suceesiful Integration of women In 
man ag emeu t * 

Conclu algvis 

Throughout this paper varlcus research needs have baea stated, 1 would 
like to take this opportunity to make a few mare comments In this area, 
First^ there must be more longitudinal field research which considers the 
Interchange between the person system^ the technological environment^ and 
the Interpersonal envlroment. Behavior in orgmii^atlons with Its Interlocking 
rolea^ envlromnental constralntSj and long term consequences la vastly dif- 
ferent from one shot laboratory studies with paper and pencil atimulus persons 
and lack of reciprocity * Second^ more attention should ba placed on the 
consequences of women In manag^ent outside of her own work behavior. Men 
will be faced with a re-evaluatlon of their own socialised role of "family 
provider," Conflicts from dual c^'eer fmllles will most certainly arise* 
We know very little about these conflicts or how to cope with th^ (Hallj 1976) , 

1 am optimistic about the increMoing opportunities for women to success- 
fully puroua a QaxmmT in management, OncB women consistently demonstr ate 
success in handling the demands of the position, gender will become unimportant * 
Rather^ my cM^ern for the future lies In the consequences of job equality* 
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The relationship between class size and fluctuating school 
snrollmtnts and its Impact on the cost and quality of education 
1^ unclear. Sufficient data is not available to support a 
rtcormendation in this area. 

Urt/LiquA&t€d leave oi Afc^enae 

U The Legislature should review and clarify Minnesota 125.12, 
Subd. 6a i Utsotj^^td Um^uMdit^d Lmm oj Ab^enaei Subd. fibs 
Uimi^uUtm lejM and IB.l?" Subd. 11. Sg^y^eea 

^jw, as It relates to all certificateOositions in the 
following ways: 

a. Clarify the process of staff reduction for all certificated 
positions. 

b. Clarify the reduction procedures should consolidation 
occur to Insure continuing contract rights and seniority 
to all certificated staff. 

c. Define the purposes of this pollcyi 

. "Teachers" to mean a principal supervlsori classroom 
taachers and any other professional employie required 
to hold a certificate except superintendent and assist- 
ant superintendent. 

. "Qualified" to mean a teacher who has a major In the 
subject matter or field taughtg and has successfully 
had experience in such subject matter within the past 
five years. 

. "Subject matter or field" should be consistent with 
State Department of Education requirements for 
certification. 

. "Seniority" to iroan full-time continuing contract teachers 
and shall exclude probationary teachers* substitutes t 
part-tiTO teachers i substitutes , part-time teachers, 
and those teachers who are acting incumtents for teachers 
on authorlied leave of absence. 

d. All school districts (cities of 1st class and independent 
districts) In Minnesota should be treated equally under 
the law. 

TgMhBA Exit 

li The Legislature should provide a plan incorporating state- 
local funding to support severance pay provisions which 
encourage early retirement. 
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2i . The Legislature should not lower the age liniit for racipitnts 
df full retirement btneTIts as a means of meetiRg the problems 
^ of declining enrollments. 

The Legislature should provide funds for the retraining 
of teachers and reemployment assistance both In and out 
of teaching. 

foimdaZLon Aid fomnuia 

1* The foundation aid formula for declining school districts 
should be changed to extend the special credit for enroll* 
ment change over a three year period. This could be 
accomplished by counting ,6 pupil unit for each unit of 
decline the first year, *3 pupil unit the second year, and 
*1 pupil unit the third y^r, 

2# The Legislature should continue without change the fast 
growth enrollment factor In the foundation aid formula, 

34 The Legislature should continue to reexamine on an annual 
or biennial basis the anocation of state/local support for 
education using a 70/30 pircent state/local ratio as a 
measure of equity. The Council is particularly concerned 
that given constant levy mileage limitations the recent 
inflationary Increases in property valuations may lead to 
excessive real property taxes and hence excessive local 
effort* This would erode the equity and equaliiation 
aspects of the foundation aid formula. 

4# The Legislature should provide within the foundation aid 
formula provisions for the professional training of all 
certificated staff. This provision should account for the 
levels of training on an index basis, 

64 The Legislature should retain the present pupil unit weighting 
for kindergarten, elementary, and secondary students. 

1i The Legislature should revise the current levy limitation 
to (1) incorporate a "power-equalized" or equal dollar 
for equal effort provision for any excess levyi (2) allow 
local school board discretion on excess levies to a maximum 
of 5 mills on EARC valuation; and (3) maintain the referendum 
provision for levies in excess of 5 mills on EARC valuation. 

8i The Legislature should provide full state funding for school 
, district fixed costs associated with district contributions 
to Public Employees Retirement Association (PERA), and 
Social Security (PICA). 

9« The Ligislature should provide within the foundation aid formula 
provisions for adjustments to the pupil unit base to reflect 
cost differentials attributable to sparslty of pupil populations. 
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1. The Legislaturt should not amand the transportition aid 
formula to provldt for rtlmbursament levels adjusttd for 
changes In tht Mholesale Price Index. 

tm The Leglslaturi should amtnd the transportation aid fonnula 
to provide full state funding for the transportation of 
handlcappid stydents for all axpensts above the 1281 allowable 
costs « 

3« The Legislature Should expand tht transportation aid forrmjla 
to Includi allowabit costs for specified student activity 
transportation needs (field tnpsp athletics, music, debate, 
etCa) and for Interdlstrlct cooperative programs transporta- 
tion needSs 

EAjLQOtionaJL ?JtogHm 

i. The Legislature ihould support a study on the cost and quality 
of current educational iervlces In school districts by slie of 
district and expendltura levels. This study should focus, 
not only on ttm ni^iter and types of educational offerings, but 
also on the F*T*E. staff capability related to the program* 

2i The Legislature should define minimum educational standards 
or require tte State Department of Education to make such a 
definition. Sufficient funds should then be allocated through 
foundation aid to allow each school district to meet program 
standards providing the school district Is of sufficient size 
to Justify* econofftlcally, offering the program. 

CoopMatian 

1« The State Board of Education should seek statutory authority 
to adopt admlnl strati ve rules and regulations that would 
serve as Incentives to Interdlstrlct cooperation and provide 
for orderly development of cooperative Interdlstrlct programs. 

i% The Legislature should continue to fund the Educational 

Cooperative Service Units for a second year at the %wm level 
of support granted In year one. 

3« The Legislature should amend the ECSU statute to allow for 
the governance of the ECSU by lay citizens selected on a 
proportional basis by local school board members, with 
advice and counsel from a board of adkninlstrators* 

4. The Legislature should amend the ECSU statute to require 
all local school districts to participate In planning 
activities on a regular basis* 



1. The Legislature should provide fiscal Incentives to encourage 
the consolidition of sman districts. This should be more " 
than a planning grant including one or all of the fonowingi 

. A prorated grant based on the' size of the new district. 

. A flat grant guaranteeing the new district a given number 
of dollars for a fixed number of years. The threshold for 
securing this aid should be an enrollment of at least 
850 pupils in the new district. 

. A shared cost formula to finance school facilities construc- 
tion and/or renovation. 

1. The Legislature should provide the appropriate funds, on a 
continuous basis, for the training and retraining of 
selected managarent personnel in the~uiilization of manage- 
ment systems. 

2, The Legislature should provide appropriate funds to enable 
the State Board of Education in cooperation with other 
state administrative agencies and legislative research units 
to develop and Implerwnt a school district management moni- 
toring system to include the following components.* enronment 
data* revenue data, resouree allocation data, service/program 
capability data, outcome/productivity data, and elementary 
and secondary school building data. 

3, The Legislature should amend Minnesota Statute 123.741-742 
to incorporate into the mandated annual reports to be made 
available to the public a report on anticipated changes in 
enrollment and their Impact on the cost/quality of educa- 
tional programs, facilities, and services. 

4. The Educational Cooperative Service Units should be required 
to provide the leadership and training for projecting local 
school district enrollment trends and provide adequate 
funding to carry out this mandate, 

5. The Legislature should continue to support and encourage the 
office of the State Demographer in all efforts made to 
continually study the historical patterns of enrollment 
changes, the development of assessment devices, and the 
collection of a more reliable data base for the analysis 

of enrollment change, 

6, The Legislature should not mandate a provision of regional 
bargaining units In Minnesota Statute ?abUa Employment Labo^ 
ReJeaUoiu Act oj 197U ^ — 
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Local school districts should proinote the concept of 
coopefatlve purchislng of goods and services through the 
Educational Cooperative Service Units or other govern- 
mental units. 

The Legislatui^ should provide fiscal Incentives for the 
leasing or sharing of school facilities and/or buildings 
between school districts, public or nonpublic. 1^1 s may 
be supplementary to tl» existing additional capital outlay 
levy found In Minnesota Statute 275.125, Subd. 12, (1975 
Supplement), 

The Legislature should require all school districts to 
sutmit school construction proposals for projects In excess 
of $50,000 to the State Board of Education for review and 
connent. 

The State Board of Education should provide a facilities 
planning manual or ad hoc comnlttees of facilities experts 
to the local school districts which would provide alterna- 
tives for the disposal of obsolete and excess facilities. 

The Legislature should develop and fund a shared cost 
formula to finance school facilities construction and/or 
renovation. 

The State Departtient of Education should provide funds, 
through a shared-wst fortrnjla, as Incentive for the lease/ 
purchase or renovation of existing modular/relocatables or 
the construction of new modular units, in districts where 
there Is reason to believe the pupil population Is unstable 
or Is projeciad to yacllne in future years. 

The State Department of Education should develop a standard 
set of specifications for new modular/relocatable units 
(basic unit) to help insure low local maintenance, and ease 
of relocation at minimal cost to the state. 

The State Department of Education and/or the ECSUs should 
maintain a state file/listing of their specifications and 
availability and provide funds for the relocation of such 
units tis necessary throughout the state. 
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Supplementary List of RecomiendatlDns - October, 1976 

In addition te the recommendations sent with the Notice of Meeting, 
the GQunell le also considering the following racoTOendatlonss 

Educational Mobile Units i The Leglelature should provide funds for 
the purchase and use of educational mobile units in those sparsely 
populated areas (students travel time exceeds one hour to or from 
aehool) In which the quantity and quality of education cannot be 
maintained or enhanced through inter-dlstrlct cooperation or 
consolidation. These mobile units might provide educational services 
such as driver's education, science laboratories, model offices, 
et cetera* 

Teacher Supply and Dmand i The Legislature or the State Board of 
Education should conduct an annual study on the supply and demand 
of public education teachers by area of certification and program 
need. This Study should be conducted in cooperation with the higher 
education Institutions in the state of Minnesota. Information 
gathered from the annual study should be utilized annually to provide 
appropriate career counseling for undergraduates. This is not 
Intended to encourage controls on individual career choices. 

Issuance of Continuing Contracts i The Legislature should amend 
Minnesota Statute 125*12, Subdivision 3s PKobaMonaAy P^nlod, 
and Subdivision 4, TmruMCLtLon 0^ CQn^iaaZ A^tz^ Vn^obaZlonaAy FoJUod, 
by changing the official date for renewal of teaching contracts from 
April 1 to May 15. This change in the renewal data would provide 
flexibility in educational, fiscal, and personnel planning at the 
local level. 

Professipnal Experience Provision s The Legislature should provide 
within the foundation aid formula provisions for the professional 
experience of all certificated staff. This provision may be baaed 
on a staff experience index or adjustments to the pupil unit base 
to reflect the experience levels. 

Class Size s The Legislature should not enact legislation which 
provides special aids to school districts to maintain an specified 
class size as a means to alleviate the fiscal and educational problems 
associated with fluctuating school enrollments. 

Correction - School Construction Proposals i The Legislature should 
require all school districts to submit school construction proposals 
for projects in excess of $250,000 to the State Board of Education 
for review and comment 



Testimony from Hearings - October, 1976 



The following suBmary of testtoony given that thf^ Octobeifp 
1976 hearings has been categorized under six major headings i 
(1) personnel^ (2) . educational program* (3) revenues (4) organ- 
ization/governance, (5) transportation, (6) school buildings. 
The statements are not in any order of priority. 

1. PIRSONNEL 

a* There should be measures to support staff mobility between 
school districts experiencing fluctuating school enrollments* 

b. Ideally p providing monetary incentives to encourage mobility 
has merit* However, from a practical standpoint * the in- 
centives would have to be quite substantial since, as so 

ao many studies show, job satisfaction is not related to 
money alone, 

c, I strongly support some action which leads to the reduction 
of ceilings on longevity transf errable from one district to 
another for all teachers in all districts not only in growing 
districts* This would encourage mobility of teachers generally ^ 
create greater flexibility in staffing patterns In'all dis- 
tricts, and make a contribution to the general Impravement 

of education* 

d* While there is undoubtably some merit in making it possible 
to share teachers and there are many reasons why the welfare 
of teachers and their security Is important, it does not 
appear prudent for the state to guarantee complete security 
to any group of people. At any given time there is only so 
much money in the educational pot and the priority should 
be on the education of boys and girls 5 not on employee 
security. 

e. The clearinghouse and teachers corps concepts are attempts 
to establish a procedure to support a segment of the labor 
force that is now a victum of normal supply and demand trends 
and certainly should not and would not be tolerated by others 
slmllarlly situated* 

f* The clearinghouse concept has implications for statewide 
teacher tenure. It utilizes teachers as "Journe^en" and 
could affect continuity in buildings. 

g. In response to the recoramendatlpns about a clearinghouse 

and a teachers corps, I must indicate that we have existing 
placement agencies and ©nployment offices * we do not need 
to create another bureaucracy to serve the same purpose, 

h* These staffing recoimendatlons are only another step toward 
reorganization, 

1, I do not believe I can agree with the clearinghouse concept. 
We are, in many cases, too far down the road toward re- 
organisation and regionalizatlon, 
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TmcheA But 

a. Early retirement 

(1) The cost of lowering the age limit for reclpiants of 
lull retirement benefits Is extremely expensive. Perhaps 
some provisions can bo found whereby Individuals can 
retire somewhat earlier with full benefits and with a 
greater peraonal contribution to the fund. 

(2) I question adding to local costs on early retirement. 

I do feel legislative attempts should be made to lower 
the age limits for recipients of full time retirement 
benefits providing the Involved teachers are willing 
to assume a larger share of payments into the fund, 
rhe Legislature should lower the age for retirement 
benefits If the cost is not prohibitive. 

(4) The Legislature should lower the age limit for recipients 
of full retirement benefits and make up the amount for 
Which early retirees are penalized. Unless such action 
is taken, few will retire early, 

(5) If it were possible to Increase, for those Interested, 
the percentage of monies going into retirement henef'its, 
I believe lowering the age from 62 to 60 or 55 would 
encourage greater number of teachers with 30 years of 
experience, or thereabout, to leave teaching earlier 

B. Severance pay 

(1) State-local funding to support severance pay provisions 
which encourage early retirement is in effect an early 

Can the state of Minnesota afford the cost? 

C2J The severance pay provision might be advantageous under 

one set of circimstances which can be, adapted to individual 
districts. However, If we are going to pay people to 
exit, irtiy not design a system which will also provide 
services coimaensurate with those dollars expended? 

(3) The two or three experiences we have had with severance 
pay would imply that state funding for this particular 
plan is not necessary, since it takes only one year 
after an experienced staff member who earns $20,000 per 
year leaves, and is paid severance pay, is replaced by 
a $10,000 per year teacher to make up the difference in 
cost, 

(4) We believe that it would be Irresponsible to reconmend 
a plan Incorporating state/local funding to support 
severance pay plans to encourage early retirement. 

(5) Unless severance pay was very high it is doubtfull that 
It will encourage anyone to retire early unless a 
teacher has some other assured source of Income. 

Unrequestad leave of absence 

(1) Why -do we need to spend more money to encourage mobility 
of estperienced teachers when all the Legislature has 

to do is change the current seniority law to make 
seniority transferrable from district to district. The 
present law is stagnating and inflexible. It destroys 
whatever free enterprise exists in the system. 

(2) The Council's recommended changes in the unrequested 
leave of absence law clarify amblquities and restructures 
priorities in favor of those who receive educational 
services. 
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||||:- (3) The law required schoel districts to nagotlate unraquested 

lIPlV leave □£ absence pollclas* There should be no Inter* 

lll^- : ference in that pEQcess now* Boards of adueatlon and 

fepJ teachers ought to be given credit for the eKpertlse they 

1^;.; have in recognising and working to solve and prevent 

■ problems at the local level* 

(4) Wiile there Is concurrence that the present unrequested 
f^:; ' leave of absence law should be clarified as to the 

definition of teacher (i.ets Inclusion or exclusion of 
the superintendent In the definition), some protection 
S should be afforded the superintendent In terms of sub*- 

fitantlve and procedural due process before his/her 
contract would be terminated, A mtn imum contract term 
should be considered, 

(5) It is our opinion that the unrequested leave of absence 
law should allow the local negotiating units and the 
school boards as mudh latitude in negotiations as 
possible* 

d. iKtended Leaves of absence 
- (1) The Legislature should authorize extended leaves of 

absence* There would be no problOT with this if school 
boards did not have to guarantee the teacher their 
position and if there were a provision which would 
prohibit the use of "nuisance" short term leaves for 
two or three months. 
(2) Many districts grant tMo years leave of absence to 
teachers for various reasons. There is no need for 
the Legislature to mandate such leaves o This should 
remain at the discretion of the local school board, 
e* Retraining of staff 

(1) l^y should the state be responsible for the retraining 
of a specialized sep^nt of the work force? 

(2) Why should the Legislature retrain teachers any more 
than it should retrain other citizens required to 
change occupations? Teachers ^ by virtue of degrees* 
should be better prepared for a variety of occupations 
than most of our citizens* 

2. EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

a* The special need for low staf f--student ratios in inner city 
schools cannot be ignored* 

b* The relationship between class slzep fluctuating enrollments 
and Its Impact on the cost Is near to being directly pro- 
portional, A decrease in elass sl^e increaeas cost in most 
instances* The subject of class siie and the Impact it has 
on educational cost needs close eK^lnation* 

c- While every effort must be made to keep class sises as small 
as possible, the determination raist be made at the local 
level* It would seem over-^regulatory for the state to develop 
rigid class size ratios, 

d. We do believe that lower class sizes produce -more opportunity 
for learning by the individual student and Insofar as being 
fiscally responsible j class sizes should be kept at an 
acceptable level. 
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Md;Kunm^Edaasua;Qmi'$tdfui^^ ~' ' — ^ ...... 

-a. The definition of nintoum standards night lead to •required 
consolidation of^smaller schools. Do we really mean It 
when we say that the "schools belong to the people"? 

b. The Legislature Is not the proper party to determine 
minlnuo educational stMidards for all the students In the 
state of Minnesota, If they are to be the responsible 
party for this definition, then It would appear that local 
school districts and local control are a thing of the past. 

c. tanlBum educational standards should be the responsibility 
^l^^^ocal B^ol district with broad goal statements 
which have programmatic Implications establlBhed by the 
State Department of Education, 

d. If fowidation aids are allocated on the basis of meeting 
educational standards, our school district will rapidly 
deteriorate. «• ^ 

e. State mlnloum educational standards would have the effect ol 
reducing our existing state quality educational program to 
fixed areas without recognizing the variance of needs and 
aspirations of students, parents and conmuriltles . 

f . Mlnlmtm educational standards" needs to be defined Does 
it mean (a) program of studies, (b) graduation credits, or 
(c) meeting certain test requirements in certain areas of 
study? If such standards are established and funds are 
Bupplled, does this imply a sharply restricted curriculum 
based on funds granted to support these standards? Does 
It leave any local option? Does the standard piovide for 
special services as well as curriculum? 

g. We express concern over the Council's apparent desire to set 
minimum standards. It would appear deslreable to explore 
alternative ways to fund education with the local community 
determining appropriate programs with less emphasis on the 
yet undefined term "quality education". 

h. If It is accepted that educational opportunities should be 
equal for all students within our state, than some of the 
programs in the rural areas should be given additional 
economic support. A program for a small group of students 
In rural Minnesota will cost more per pupil than in a large 
school district. This high cost should not be considered 

a deterrent these student's rights to the same program 
received by students In the urban area. 

a. The recomendation regardini the cost and quality study of 
educational programs should receive the highest priority. 
This study should also include non-public schools since 
they also receive revenue from the state and should be under 
the same scrutiny as the public schools, 

b. Any effective study of the cost and quality of educational 
services must be coupled by the comparable pupil range. The 
extremely diverse population of the central cities In the 
seven county area is substantially different than any other 
district in the state. 
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e* The rseomendatlens on the edusatlsnal program seem to 

support a concept of legislative eontrol rathar than local 
control. 

d* Thm quality of education cannot ba measured. 
REVMUE 

a. Attention must be given to foundation aids for districts 
facing declining enrollments* 

b. Changing the declining enrollment factor in the foundation 
aid formula would be helpful on a temporary basis* 

c. The three-year proposal for reduction of aids warrants 
consideration. 

d. We endorse the recommended changes in the foundation aid 
formula to extending the special credit for enrollment 
change over a three-year period and that all districts 
should be Included in its application. 

e. By extending the epeclal credit ofr enrollment change 
we are just procrastinating and not forcing dletricts to 
come to grips with the problem at hand. 

a* The fast growth factor whould be incorporated with capital 
outlay costs. 

70/30 Stat^/Loaal Sappo/ut 

a. Because of the Inflationary Increases in assessed valuation 
the difference between the state and local support levels 
has become smaller each year. The Leglw mature should look 
at a small sample of school districts over the last three 
or four years. They may be surprised at the effects Inflation 
has had on the "Minnesota Miracle". 

b. The Legislature should reexMilne the allocation of state/ 
local support levels on an annual basis. 

c. The growth in the assessed valuations is the fundamental 
problem and perhaps further limits on how much It can increase 
in any one year should be set; particularly, when the rate 

of increase far exceeds the rate of income. 

a. There should be state support for school districts fixed 
costs associated with district contributions to PEHA, FICA 
and municipal retirement programs. 

b. The Legislature may consider allowing an excess levy to 
cover the school districts fixed costs, 

c. The state pays the TRA In social security for certificated 
staff. The same should apply to PffiA and social security 
for non-certificated staff. 
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a. This might be of some assistance to thoss dlstrleta irtth 
a Mturs staff, but It might also aaeouifsge negotiating 
groups to spend most of their time and emphasis on inereaslng 
the index ratios, whefeln Mre money is given for credits 
earned. 

High e^sndlturet deellnlng enrollmsnt districts are often 
staffed by highly trained and experlenaed teaohers. 
SpeQlal aids in this area should take Into account the 
differences In salary maxlmms between urban rod rural district 

d* The Legislature should provide additional aid for those 

districts that have sixty percent or more of their teachers 
at the top of the sala^ schedule* 

e. High staff costs associated with a high level of professional 
training place an Inordinate burden on a district's ability 
to finance its educational program^ 

£ . Years of esqperience are not a controllable factor but the 
"degree Iwaes" are established by local school districts* 
Any todex developed ^ therefore ^ should give more emphasis 
to experience and actual degrees than to degree lanes* 

a* The Legislature should allow local school board discretion 
on excess levies to a m^^um of five (5) mills on EARC 
property valuations and maintain the referendum provision 
for levies in exceaa of five (S) mills* 

b. Power equalisation Is a good idea from an equality point 
of view. Discretionary excess levies would solve the 
problems of unique one year types of expenses Incurred 
when opening new schools, or in the transition period 
when closing schools * 

c* This is an excellent provision provided employee groups 
do not simply expect this "extra" levy to be used for 
salary alone. No program should be eliminated if the extra 
levy If made. 

a. The Legislature should provide special aids In the foundation 
aid fomula to reflect the increased coats due to the 
sparalty of pupil populations. 

Mandator PKog/wm Co^fyi 

a. The Legislature should provide one hundred percent relniuraament 
to a school district for costs in excess of the average 

per pupil cost for mandated programs and servlcea, 

b. The Impact of special education tuition places a school dis- 
trict in serious financial trouble with no other choice than 
to cut staff or programs in soma other areas* We do not 
receive near the amount of special aids necessary to cover 
these costs. 
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The Legislature muat continue to look at Its coneletent 
pattern of requiring asrvlee to handleapped pupils without 
adequate funding sources available for local achoolg while 
we advocate the educational needs being met of handicapped 
pupils. The pressure on the local district dollar to provide 
these iervices has been accelaratlng more rapidly than local 
districts can handle. Part of the problem Is the oontinual 
developaent of new mandated services by the Legislature wlth^ 
out adequate funding provided. 

ORGANIEATION/GOVIRNANCE 

a. We support the need for state incentives to encourage 

consolidation of small school districts* 
b* Consolidation is one of the avenues to providing effective 

programs t 

c. I think we are hiding our heads in the sand In the state if 
we do not face up to the inevitable problem of legislative 
action to facilitate consolidation of small school districts, 
Iquallzing educational opportunity Is not possible If we 
continue to fund small school districts, 

c. Fiscal incentives for school district consolidation could 

be handled through adjustments in the foundation aid formula, 

d. It is certainly realistic to suppose that eonsolldatlon will 
be considered by school districts as population decllnas, 

a. School consolidation and the aftermath of school consolidation 
has probably been the biggest thorn In the side to school 
district operation. 

f. While consolidation appears Inevitable * there should be 
no consolidation where the transportation of level 
students Is'-requlred, 

g. Local school districts should be permitted to contlnua to 
educate their children as they see fit* 

a* It should be clearly evident that cooperative service units 
do perform a function at a lower cost before additional 
funding Is continued . 

b. Cooperation should be fostered by fiscal incentives which 
allow districts to provide service to students at a reduced 
cost, FleKibillty in utilizing funds is alse extremely 
Important* In some cases copparation leads to more 
programming which means more monay* 

c. Interdlstrict cooperative programs can be supported only if 
there is voluntary participation of respective schools. 

BckLaatLonaZ CoopeJiatLvt Sg/wZo^t UrUM 

a* Participation In the ECSU's should ba encouraged , not mandated* 
b. The ECSU's should serve the participating districts* not control. 
Cp The ECSU-s should not be made an arm of the state. If thay 

are to be successful there should not be any tampering with 

the current basic philosophy, 
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Sia^ WooM ofi EdumUan - nulu and n^uJEMom on CoopmUlon 

a. If the itate Board hae gtatutory authority to develap and 
adopt admlnlstratlva rulas md regulations for the davalop- 
m#nt of eooperatlva programs, it then has the power to 
legislate out of existence small school dlstrlats. This 
Is a dangerous fflove« 

b. Additional powers to the State Board to develop these rules 
mi regulations would further burden the overworked adndnis- 
tratlon of the school districta, 

..... fimagmmt 

a« Those reaonmendatlons regarding management training should 
be guidelines wider the laadershlp*of the Department of 
Education » 

b* Unless we have legislative financial support for the employment 
of persomial and training of personnel it will be difficult 
for districts to keep up with the proliferation of additional 
management tasks required of the districts. It la becoming 
more and more difficult to administer school districts with- 
out adding administrative help* Educational Cdoperatlva 
Service Units or Cooperatives are not the answer to all of 
these concerns. 

5p trmsportatioh 

a* Additional transportation aids in areas of sparse populations 
should be considered. 

b. Transportation aids should include educational field trips ^ 
but not extracurricular costs. 

c. The school districts should receive full state funding for 
the transportation of handicapped students, ' 

6. SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

a. The Legislature should provide aid to districts which modify 
buildings to accomodate added students and programs as other 
bulldlnga are closed in line with declining enrollments. 

b. The Legislature should not help pay for school facilities 
or renovation. 

c. fiscal Incentives should be provided to encourage the leasing 
or sharing of school buildings, 

d* To assist and encourage school districts to upgrade their 
educational facilitiei or to build new facilities ^ the state 
could increase the state's contribution In the Debt Redemption 
Levy by Increasing the homestead credit percentage to the 
consolidated district. 
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4. 



MINNESOTA STATEWIDE 
ENROLLMErfr PROJECTIONS 



Prafaca, 



The AdytmpTj Coimcll oa Fluctuatlrig* Seho©! Earol^BmCs vss 
organlzad la 1974 to "»am^s» by whatevM neaae It dams appro^ 
prlata, tha Impact of fluetuattog schoal anrollttaatfl aad thair 
consaquantlal affaat pa the quality aad eost ©f aducatloa" [4ee 
Saetloa A^li Laws of Minneaota, 1974* Chapter 355, Sec* 68, Sub, 3 

Thlg paper addreasaa the baseline aeaeera of what thoae 
fluctuations .la enrolljient will be, when thay ara likely to 
oeaurp and whera thay are most likely to be loeatad* 

Subsequant papers isiuad by tha Council will be basad ©a the 
fraaework of population projectlane genoratad in this papar, 
subjeet to revision aaeordlng to the avallablllty'af revlsad data 
from agenclee charged with the proviiion of that inf oroatloa, 
aspeclally the State Planning Ageney, tha of flea of the State 
Demographer^ and the State DapartmGnt of Education, 



Projtctions 



It is a cliche to say that one cannot pradlct the future. 
To compensate for thio inability, huMnlty assu^.eo that tomorrow 
will be vary TOich like today* The probabilities are that such 
a beliaf is generally correct. But if one Is inter es tad la a 
longer range period^ 10 years for cKaopls, the probabilities 
of baing accurate attenuate rather quickly. Although one might 
feel (rather than Imow) that the world of 1985 is going to ba 
quita differant from our world in 1975, one cannot have any cer*- 
tainty as to which dimensions of life might be very different and 
which might closely resemble those of today. 

The human condition la euch that most personc either do not 
think about 1985| or do not \rLmh to, IUibti they do, it is likely 
that the general belief is that life will not chanae very much 
between now and then* 
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level, hewevet, th*t slBfli^ U-wt tTum^^ A ': ''^-'^^^^^^ 

peeBon_bo» tro generiitlonB^ago might have foreseen the wide-.:. . ^ 

spread use or tha autoiiiohlle, but not roimd-trlp rofiket^travel to 
Che noon. Hor could anyone have linaglned the es^analon of nan* a 
Inhumanity to nan from eunen shells to nuelear bombs In relatively • 
few years. 

mere la an apparent contradletlen— on the one hand, we do 
not like to predict a dlffermt futiae for ourselves, md on the 
other hud we toow that the future will be a good deal dlffermt 
from what we taow now. In fact, there Is an array of futures 
^ttog to becene reality, not Just one oonollthlc future. 
Whatwer merges trtU depend to a large extent on what Is done 
to define, shape, aad l^lenent events of pregrains or policies. 
FroB the range of alternatives, both desirable and undesirable, 
nuaanlty cu Influence trtiat eventually occurs, 

• In order to thlrft about the shaping of the future, we need a 
good Bsny tools which truseend the capacity of huaan Intuition, 
Fortunately, sore accurate recordkeeping of our recent hlrjtcry, 
the teclmologlcal capacity of eosqiuters, Increasingly sophlstl- • 
Mted Btatlstlcal techniques, and highly skilled people to «jnage 
the Interaction of Ideas and Bachlnery are available to ue, ' 

The case under exmlnatlon In this Inatanee, that of population, 
is especially suseeptlble to reasdnably accurate projeetlon 
(Ceinpare the quality of population eBtlfflatea over the next 10 yearB 
to trying to eBtlnate sosethlng like changea In the American vklue 
syatm, for exai^le,) 

M.nneBOta Is the aecond state In the country to utilize a 
denographer to develop various kinds of population projections. 
State agencies will be using data provided by the State Demo- 
grapher in their plannlngi for perhaps the first time, there will 
be a commonality of data across agencies, a situation which will 
both permit rad encourage better comparisons of data and nore 
accurate planning. Heretofore, planning based on population was 
pcrfomed by each agency according to Its genarally noncomparable 
needs and by personB of varying dagrees of skill. 

The challenge of this Council involvaB fluctuating enrollments. 
It Is Important to have a clear picture about the size, of the 
Bchool-age population now, how amch that population will change 
m size and composition in future, and how It will be distributed 
around the state. Once those pattarnfl begin to emerge, the 
Implications for other aspects of educational policy triLll also 
become more apparent. 

One does not have to project very far into the future to 
perceive the approximate shape and size of the population of 
school youngsters in mnnesota. Those children will not enter 
school until 1980, shall all have been born by the end of this 
simier, and they shall be in our schools until about 1993. Those 

,Bo? -'"^^^ school until about 

1998. Children born in the faaous year 1984 will not leave 
secondary school. until after the next century has begun. In 
other words, short-range projections of birth rates (e.g., for 
the years between 1975 and 1980) will suggest the Impact of 
enrollments on schools from 1985-98. 
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Before a p^ufial of where Hiimesota la likely to find Ittelf 
in the futurep It Is useful to enmlne the ^eeeot peat ^ tena 
of tha state's populatlou. 

Betimra 1960 aad 1970» the total papulatlo& of Muaaota 
gsmw hf 391,000 froa 39414,000 to# 3,805,000, M Imerease of 11.5 
parent awa the populatloa llid.&g In the state In I960* MiUe 
the aetropolltu areas of the state gre^ hy 19 percmt, nmietr^ 
poUtu areaa Inerused hj oi^f 3 pererat* Nearly 90 peroMt of 
the total state Ineruse ma aceounted for hj the netropolltu 
areaa, (See nap ra page t6«) 

In^eMtd by SiS^OOO oK 4S peAatM* Cen*ta£ cJMu 
stww a oi 58,000 ofi 4 pMae«<. a AuaJU 

oi thu€ G/wiflM, ^Cfieie mh a jlU^ 4n the. pHjopoJOion 
oi iotat stajbt papaJbMjon tiving 4Ji me^wpoJUtsn o/LeMm 
In 1960, miMcpo^^m okmm m^imtgd £0/1 S3 pgKatnt Qi 
tht popjJbsMjonf by 1970 thU hoi dMc^m&ed to 57 pw- 
eent. In ^e n^Lon 04 a whoJLe., neMJty 70 piAaiM o£ 
tht popaJtntian am m^JtMpotitm* 

Tht QnauOh oi th^ 6tatt U milzctid -cn an txaus o£ 
hi^ha ovgA dmttu (mtu/iM ^c^eoie) oi 417,000, and 
a 4maJLt net ollC mLgfLat^n oi ZS,000 piMom* In 
mo^LOpoJU^Ln oAiM, popuZsMj^n g^ioA ^fce 4eaa£^ 
oi both m^iAal ^nc/Lmh^ i26i,000} and n^ Arnn^h^Mjon 
{79,000)* Tfte a£n^/ta£ cUtlu* ioss m4 p^dueed by 
a sabst^ntlal oat mLgAatLon oi 132,000 p^Moiu, equ^yo- 
Imt to 14 pQjLa,mt oi tht popuZatLon oi tht ectcea -tn 
1960, By contHMt, ntt AjmlgHMMon vou oi gH^tat tm^ 
po/Uanat *o QnouOh oi tht hubujdb^, i/ohldL goAjizd 
211,000 peMom ihom iot^ce, tqaiv^tnt ^ 25 
peAaeirf oi J 960 popoto^on, 

A££ oAzas oi tht s^tz expo^eneerf 6tgyiLitaant changt6 
AJi agt compo4^Man, Tht popLi££Mon luidvi 5 ywu oi 
agt dzctLntd by 14 peAttyit tn mtt/wpoZitan ojlqm and by 
28 peAttut tn nomQ^wpoiMo}! aAtah* Tht most MptdZy ' 
gnmlm guap im 15 to 24 ymu oi agt, n^hLck tncAtmtd 
by 62 pt^dtiit Zn mQtn.opoJMm oKtaM and 34 poAcmt 4m 
Mmtt/wpol<tan oAms^ 

Tht atyttmjL cttl24^ popLiZatlon ZoM itit by alt agt 
g^up4 exatpt io^ IS to 24 ymM and 6S yqjom oi agt'and 
osJtn., i^hiJLt tht 6ubuAb6 gatn6 at att agt& txttpt 

ifee yomgtst [mdeA 5). 

A£Z thangts 6.urUjta/i to tlwst wlitah omujuitd in tilt statt 
04 a wlwZt oAt ioand tn othoA stottons oi tht aotmt/ty* 
Thty oAt diit In pMt tc cJianglng biJttli /mt2S and tn paAt 
to migmtion, , {GmeH^U PmogAapliia TAmds ioA 
MetAQpoiAMn /^ms, 1960 to 7970, t/^S. VtpaA^tnt oi 
Cowmt^tat, JiJjj 1971, ragu 4-5 J 
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Population Change for Count le^^ 

MINNBOTA 




ERIC 



(Source t "Geniral Demographic Trends for 

Itetropolltan Areas, 1960-1970," U.S. 

Department of Commerce, July 1971, p. 2.) 
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Percent cliaiicia 
413.3 or mofe 



Ois -D.9 
-10.U or mor 



tmoikw mm ptej eating raLfmesota^s total populatien for the 
neKt 25 ymmm Is eonsefneds the State Daoegraphar haa baaed her 
Mleuiatlo&ii on the fbllowj^g siajor aeswqptloQss 

• Current rates of aortallty will aontlnue. 

, ^gratlon rates will vary at the state level betwen alight 
outmlgratlon and alight liyalgratlon. 

• In terms of fertility rates « the average ntmher of ehlldreA 
per f ^Mle at the end of the ehUd-bearlng years will be 1,5« 
1.9p 2,1» or 2,3 (ThB State Demographer has suggested that the 
1*9 ud 2*1 fertility rates were TOSt likely* The 1.5 ud 2*3 
fertility rates have been eliminated fron further aonslderatlon 
"In this paper* ) 

Using the first two assw^tlons rad fertility rate of 1*9| 
the following total population figures arei 



Table I 

teles and FTOalesg 0*85+ Years 
Totals Pereent Insreaae 

1970 3, 804*971 

1980 4p076,663 7,1 

1990 4p421»483 0.5 

2000 4,652,816 5,2 



The State Demographer's prnj actions suggeat that there will 
be a "Mnl-baby boom" betv^een 1980 and 1590* Live births will 
average 71,500 per year durin/i that decade, fellowlng whleh they 
^rtli drop back to a per year average of 60,700 between 1995 and 
2000* Preaently, they have been running at an average of 56^600 
(1970-75)* 

The elgnlf leant shift will be lr» the cottposltlon of the 
state's population I the proportion of persons under the age of 
20 will decrease from 40 to 29 percent of the population between 
1970 and 2000» 

The following tables represent the best available projections 
for lUnnesota between now and the end of this century* Table II 
represents a conservative fertility aasianptlon of 1,9 births 
per female through the chlldbearlng years* Table III assmee a 
more generous rate of 2,1 births per female* According to 
llinnesota's demographer , the Intter figure ie possible Trtth a 
moderate probability. 
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Table II 

jmMCittWf IHTEBPOW^XOMS OP POPULATION PROJECTIONS* 
SX^ OF mNMESOTA 
g»eility Aaauapt lon of 1.9 Big th» Par Feaale 





5 Tm, 


6-13 




S-'lS 


1970 


74(582 






1.124, 605 


1975 


6d,5M 


aid 




1,062,458 


198D 


56,544 


492,118 


3S3p937 


932,599 


1985 


65,633 


479,480 


329,328 


874,441 


1990 


71,447 


553,923 


275,791 


901,161 


1995 


71,056 


'572,393 


336,126 


979,575 


2000 


65,442 


542,470 


361, 81^ 


969,731 


* Not 


adjusted for the Beaaonallty of birtha or an age at 
ilr«a«it for entry into the Education SyatOT, 



Table 111 

PRELIHIKARY INTERPOLATIONS OF POPinATION PROJECTIONS* 
STATE OF ICCNlffiSOTA 





Fertility 


Assuniptlon of 2.1 Births Per 


Fenale 




5 Yre. 


6-13 


14-18 


5-18 


1970 


,74,582 


662,879 


387,144 


1,124,605 


1975 


68,500 


573,854 


420,104 


1,062,458 


1980 


62,283 


514,060 


383,937 


960,280 


1985 


.72,268 


534,388 


329,328 


935,904 


1990 


78,807 


610,423 


310,092 


999,322 


1995 


78,916 


634,715 


370,084 


1,083,715 


2000 


74,375 


609,705 


-399,216 


1,083,296 


* Mot 


adjusted for the saasoni 


illty of births or an Rge re 
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Table IV ihowfl the astlsaated enrallment shifts for flchaol-ag© 
youagsterfl for eaeh fartlllty rate aasumptlon. 

Tabla IV 





2.1 Fertility Bate 




Projected 


focol^nts 


Year 


Projection 


Het Chuge 


% Deerease 


Age 5-13 


Age' 14-18 


1970 


1,124,605 






737,461 


387,144 


1975 


1,062,458 


- 62,147 


- 5% 


642,354 


420,104 


1980 


932,599 


-129,859 


-12% 


548,662 


383,937 


1985 


874,441 


- 58,158 


- 6% 


545,113 


329,328 


1990 


901,161 


+ 26,720 


+ 3% 


625,370 


275,791 


1995 


979,575 


+ 78,414 


+ 8.7% 


643,449 


336,126 


2006 


969,731 


- 9,844 


+ 1% 

Table V 


607,912 


361,819 




2.1 Fertility Rate 






Tear 


ProJ eetlon 


Net Change 


% Decreaee 


Ages 5-13 


Ages 14-li 


1970 


1,124,605 






737,461 


387,144 


1975 


1,062,458 


- 62,147 


-5.5% 


642,354 


420,104 


1980 


960,280 


-102,178 


-9.6% 


576,343 


383,937 


1985 


935,984 


- 24,296 


-2,5% 


606,656 


329,328 


1990 


999,322 


+ 63,338 


+6.7% 


609,230 


310,092 


1995 


1,083,715 


+ 84,393 


+8.4% 


713,631 


370,084 


2000 


1,083,296 


419 




684,080 


399.216 


(Source* 


Preliminary Interpolations 
State Denographer, 1975) 


of Population ProjectlonB, 


Mlnnasota 



Graphically, these data look like the following i 
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and 14-18 Year 01 ^« 



: , School-'Ajgs • 
! 5 ■ Populat Ion 
M - 790,000 

1 r 600i000 

^ 500,000 

400,000 

300,000 

200,000 

100,000 




(14-18 year olds) 




fertlltty ^mmptlmB 
2.1 Births per Cmmlm 



1,9 BlrChs per foule 



1975 



1980 



1985 



1990 



1995 



2000 
year 



School-Age 
Population 
1,100,000 

1,000,000 

900,000 

800,000 

200,000 

100,000 



Minnesot a Population Prolecttlons of 5-18 Year Olda 
Using Tm Fertility AaBunptlons 




Fertility Assunptlona 
2.1 Births per fraale 



1.9 Births per female 



1970 



1975 



1980 



1985 



1990 



1995 
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2000 
year 



^dar either projeetioa, it Is clear that overall enrollnamti 
ifill deoline until about 1985 at whlah juncture small Increases 
win oceur. Under the 1*9 rate, there will be a sharp drop Is 
age 5*13 mrollaystg^l leveling off around 1985 and followed b^ a 
sharp Increase through 1995, at which point another decline sets 
In* The 2*1 rate show a somewhat less serious decline for ages 
5-13 enrollments through 1980, followed by very mrked incraase 
through 1995 when the decline occurs. 

Tm other words, the projected patterns for age 5«13 enroll- 
m^ts under either fertility asatmption are quite similar, 
although the level of population differs. 

For 14-18 enrollaents, the patterns of decline for both 
fertility asstmptlons hold true throu^ 1990 and then very sharp 
Increases occur bringl.ig 14-18 populations back to levels to be 
achieved about 1980* 

Ixi terns of proportion of 5-13 students to 14-18 studmts, 
the shares will r^wln quite similar under either fertility 
assumption, but with overall declining populations, proportion 
can be a somewhat misleading Indicator* 

Under either of the fertility assumptions, 1990 will be the 
proportionate high for 5*-13 enrolments at 69 percent* The 
largest share for 14-18 enrollments will occur in 1980, 

Given available data on overall population projections and 
on overall school enrollments, then It is clear that the next 
critical question concerns the distribution of school--age youngsters 
In the state. 

Presently, data on population project lone by Development 
Region will not be available until July, 1975, For the present, 
only current enrollment data is at hand. 

It would be helpful Indeed to be able to put these figures 
into a "projection natrlx" throunh the year 2000^ but as stated 
earlJer, that data will not be available until inidsuTmer* 

In the most practical sense^ it is linposalble to ''know" V7hat 
future enrollments uill be. Of the eatlTnates available it is 
not certain which one may eventually be deternlned to be correct* 



iThe age cateoories (5--13 and 14-18) years reflect the way 
In which population data were organized by the State Demographer, 
There is no Intent to suggest a preference for a particular form 
of school organlzationj nor should any specific arrangement be 
Inferred » 
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Table VI 



PubMe Sehoal ^golJamtg by Developmmc Raglcm bM 
Proposed Edueatlea^ Coopsifsciva Sen^ge telt (ICiU) 

faUp 1974 



Eeglom 


ISaxolJmmt 


% of Toeal 


ECSn &irollaeat 


% of 


X 


24,005 


2.6 


39,053 


4,3 






1*D 






3 






79p46D 


8,9 


4 


63 477 




43p477 


4,9 


5 


30,282 




30,ZBZ 


3,4 


6B 


23,469 


2.6 


38,468 


4.3 


6V 


14,999 


1,7 




7E 


24,204 


2.7 


72,809 


8.1 


7W 


48,605 






A 

Q 


32,562 ' 


3.7 


32,562 


3.7 


9 


45,606 


5.1 


45,606 


5.1 


10 


89,986 


10.1 
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*Total la 


not 100 percent 


because of 


errors In rounding. 





How.everj the Council is obligated to base its deteminations 
on the best infomation on hand* Until the regional projeetions 
are producedj it %7±11 be impossible to address the specific 
impliefttipns of fluctuating achool enrollments in the way the 
Council would prefer, Insteadp the Council's findings are con^ 
strained by the fact that the data on hand suggest on a state-' 
wide basis only how enrollinents will alter incoming years. 

In these torns^ it is clear that enrollments will decline in 
the short-term future and increase slightly in the long-teTO 
future, Dlstrlct-by-dlstrlct differences are critical in teros 
of both o\'erall planning and local respDnsiveness. As has been 
observed before^ those will have to wait, 
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IXL terms ©f laftal dietticts, Minnesota Statutes 120*095 
^equiiraa m annual ewsus "^..of all persons under 21 years ©f 
age on Septmber 1" eaah year- However, eltles of the first 
aiasB and those districts whose boundaries are contiguous with 
f^eral census tracts may use decennial and mld^decade federal 
census tabulations. 

At present , the results of the census constltuta the best 
available loeal projeotionsj aesumlngp of course, that they are 
used as such. However, In large cities, federal census data nay 
be less valid prtoarlly becsuee It is collected at leas frequent 
Jjitervals* 

In less populous areas, conventional wisdom suggests that 
the probabilities of errors In collecting data tend to Increase* 
nils may be due to casual methodology, lack of control over data 
collection, or other factors— more often than not a result of 
Inattention* 

(Should the proposed educational cooperative service units 
come Jjito existence, perhapB their offices could be utilised In 
dealing with the double-hedged problem of the census and relevant 
projectlonsp) 

Projections would have to be framed in such a way that they 
-have a useful life on the one hand and enjoy a feedback capability 
on the other. Two-year projections are not particularly usefuli 
they are of such short life that they cannot influence policy 
matters. At the same time, 10--year projections may be beyond the 
interest or ken of local or regional officialB, Perhaps a five-- 
year projection could have broad use for locali regional, and 
statewide planning* 

Having bean made, the projections should not be asiigned to 
a nimerical limbo . There must be an explicit way in which the 
data are fed back to relevant aEer.cies for tnaximum impact on 
questions of finance^ teacher utilis^Llon, Interdistrict CQopera- 
tlon, facilities planning, etc. 

In termc of the broad philosophical assinnptlons which 
buttress the Council -s workp it is appropriate to observe tha 
the Coimcil's function is not to decide the future j that is a 
immense problem and better left to more appropriate bodies* 
The Council is concerned that the state should not adopt any-* 
thing which "locks in" the present system. Nor, for that matter 
should the Council promulgate recotmendatlons which have the 
same outcome. Wiat eventually emerges should be an arrangement 
which allows the state to respond to a fluid and shifting future* 



SUMMARY 



In terms of the overall impact of these statewide population 
projections, the Council wishes to outline the follov/ing Issu&si 
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• Is Qim e^eol ceasus as presantly eomstrusd both appropriate 
and useftU. for looal dlstrlets ixk estisattoi futura esroltoant 
draands m thmlr e^oel syst^ns? 

• Should tha aducatloul eooparatlva servlea mlt'a (ICStt) 
Qmm Into eristmaep ^at Tola sight thay plmj ia suparrla^ig or 
iDpaltorlng tha s^ool ^isus? Khar data provided hj looml 
dlstrlats irpuld ha usaful If tiiay vera also s^ragatad at tha 
l&tarmadlata laval? 

• If aducatlonal aooparatl^ aarolce units (ECSU) do mot asarga 
Is parts of tha etatap ^at approprlata rola Mgbf tha Stata 
DaparOKnt of Education and other etata aganelas play Im anmrlag 
eMparabla esistu rasiAts? Em ml^t thoaa additlooal satlvltlas 
ha ftmdad? 

• Ho^ ml^t tha projactlom aspeet of tha camsi^ ha ^iphaslzad? 
How dlfflault la It for school districts to plan raallstlcally for 
10 to 15 yaars in futura? 

• Wqiw ai^t dlstrlots utlllia caasus and proj action data In 
planadUag actlTitlas with constltutants md tairpajarB? 

, How fraqumtly should census projection data ha 
dlscussad hy hoth local a^d^nlst rat ions and local hoards? Wotd,d 
such dlscusfiions ha usaful in reinforcing the toportance of 
projections in all educational planntag (e^g.^ school facilities ^ 
staffing^ progrTOff etc.) 7 

m To what eKtent might project data play an l^ortut role 
In halplng districts anticipate the likely relationahlp of 
anrolliaent trends to exoargi^g school finence patterns? 

Population is one of the comon factors tied to a aeries of 
other concerns shared by educators ^ school board memberep Md 
citizens* As the population projects becoae more detailed (later 
in 1975), tha impact of enrollment changes will pemlt a mora 
specif le discussion of school district structures , school 
finance, educational program^ school facilities md staffing. 
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5. 



PROJECTED KINDERGARTEN, ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY AGE POPUUTION 
BY COUNTY 1970 - 2000 



Prafaca 



The Mviaorj Camell m, Fluctuatlag Soheol torollamta was or'- 
gaalEed la 1974 to "axamlaag hy whstevar i^fliifl it derae approprlata» 
the Ivspact of fluctiiatlng school enrollTOstfl and their coneequw* 
tiai effect on the quality aad cost of education" [4ee Section A- 
If Laws of Minnesota^ 1974, Chapter 355, Sec. 68, Subd. 31(b)]. 

This paper presenta the projected klndergarteni eleaCTtaiTr and 
secondary age population by coratyp 1970-^2000* The projeatlona 
by coimty reflect the anticipated Impact of fluctuating school 
enrollments for the state of tttnneeota. 

The information rad data presented In this paper has been pr©^ 
^ded by the office of the State Daitographer* 



Definitions 

Kindergarten* includes children who will be 5 years old 
by SeptetDber 1 of each year* 

Elementary* - includes children who will be 6 to 11 years 
old by September 1 of each year, 

Seconda^* - includes children who will be 12 to 17 
years old by September 1 of each year* 

* The figures given Include ^tlclpated birth rate and 
net Inmlgratlon of children* The birth race projection 
component la based on 1*9 for fertility rate. 



Confidence Level of Data 

1. For the state of Hlnnesota as a rholei tha projection 
nmber are the most reliable, 
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2. Tbm dsca given to 23B5 m be Mnsldered thm least 
subject to erMr, u all children who win be enrolled 
haTB already been born esseept for these bom^lii the 
upemilng four yeare. I^erefore, It Is not unreallstle 
to tttlclpate the ^rlous needs of eduoatlcm for ttat 
period of tlae. 

3. tte state as a ^ole has sham a precedrat for net In- 
migration of sahool*age ^.Idrra. Ihereforep the 
flares Kflected mxm greater thm the tttlelpated 
birth rate. 

4. Ihe projeeted secondary level data voiad be cenaldered 
the least s^Ject to mnoT as these stud^ts have 
already be^ bom* 



Limitations of Data 

1. Projections for igSO^- wight be «nsidered more apecula- 
tlve as they arm baaed more ot fertility assiroptlons 
ratTier than aatual births and migration data* 

2. At tte coimty level the projections are based on two 
migration aasmptlons which might mke the figures lese 
effective! 

a) Rate of migration (In-- and out-) assumption of 
school^age persons, 

b) The t^gratlon pattern of females assmsptlon 
In the child-bearing ages* This woiild be 
j^^ort^t for the upcoming four years* 

3* Hennepto and Ramsey County data * Given the aasmip- 
tlons msde in the projection msdel the projected 
decltoe My not be adequate. If out-mlgration dimtol jheds 
we could Mtlclpate the data to be accurate. HoKevert If 
out-mlgratlon MntlnueSj the figures are probably too 
high* 



General Notes 

1* Note those areas with drastle enrollment drops. These 
areas are characterised by an older age gtructure and 
generally skewed to producing mlnlinum growth* ^lese 
areas have also shora a precedent for out-migration^ 
especially young adults* 

2* There are generally four groups of count lea which 

reflect diverse population and enrollment trends which ^ 
In turn, my affect the educational conditions in theic 
areas* 

a) Thoee with projected severe enrollment decljjie 
^4ilch are rural in residence and not sparsely 
popidated* (F*g*p Rfdwood Cotrnty.) 

b) Tliose with a projected 30 through 40 percent 
enrollment decline which are characterised by 

a large geographic area and gparsely populated* 
(E.g. I Cook County*) 
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c) Thomm with m projected emrolljieat d@dlln# attributed 
to out-olgratioa lAleh UThm. in residttea but 
charaetarlEed by out-ffllgration of the gneral popu^ 
lati^n* (E*g,p ^mmmf mi Emm^pin. Coimtj*) 

d) These with potantlal ^otrth Im mtaoUM&^tm and the 
general populatioa far a limited period of t^ie. 
(E«g«9 Chlgago Count j») 



Attachments 

Im ^ndergarten, llesantary, md Saeondarj Aga Population 

Data hj County, 1970-2000* 
2, Itap It Sapid Farcent Population Gro^h 1970-1974 

Hap 2 1 1985 Frojaetad School Age Population as a 
Fareent of 1970, by Coimty 
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AN OVERVIEW OF MINNESOTA'S 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 



A, Definition of the Educational System 

Education ii a process through which atudants may grow and 
develop to become rasourcefulp prDductive citizens in a d^ocratic 
sooiaty. In Minneseta^ this process of aducating studaaca 
occurs under the auspices of the State Lagislaturai the State 
Board of Education, the State Department of Education, interae-- 
diate unite, local school boarda, and profeaBlonal educators. 

The primary delivery system for aducatlon la Minnesota la 
within 435 school dietricts which are eKperlenciag a pheno« 
menon referred to as fluctuating enrollsients. This fluctua* 
tlon in enrollments is not unique to Minnesota, since it 
appears to be occurring nstlomriLdes 

For purposes of this overviewj the 435 school districts in 
Minnesota shall ba referred to as the Educational System* 
The fluctuation of enrollments ^/ithin this Educational System 
and the coiDpleK interactions of tlie system with Its external 
envlrorjnent will eat forth a frEr::avrork for understanding the 
status of education in MinneBOta 

Hiiinesota's Educational Sytr u la increasingly complex due 
CO the past rapid growth in the number of students entering the 
systmi* This Clin be recognisnd in the diverse sizes of the school 
districts, the organisational structures of the school dietricts, 
and the IncrGaaing specialisation of functions td.thln the school 
districts* This system becoros more complex as one considers the 
e^itemnl demands and supports fvr educational delivery Bystems 
which are cost--ef f cctiva and of high quality. 

Education does not functiDn '^n a vacutim, I-; is dynamic 
and interacts continuously %rixh its internal and external 
environment. Undarstmiding tJil^ Interaction has been the 
primary concern of educatori^j 3 i^Bislators, and the public at 
largei comprehendino the int:r:'.cr.£;?es of this dynanic system is 
difficult, 
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Mlnneaota'a Educational System appears to be eelnc chi-oi.eh 
a critical period which may b/eon.ldeLd a "flsLl crfala" ^ 
a^fecclng the quality and eomprehenBlv.neBs of tha .ducational 
proceoa. pe queatlon often msked by legialatoM, taxpayara and 
^ucacora is 'T^hat factora in the Mueatlonal Syacem^3"o be 

under^ILl^f '^^^^^ ^^^^ 

part of the Mucational Syat^ and. tharefora, havreSenSvf 

state of fluctuation chaMcterlzed primarily by decline Thm 
adaptation to decline requiraa a nsv ^ of thinking a'^ aSaga= 
«ent aa ill«Btratad In tha followlug Btat«.ente ^ha ecoao^at 
dl^%'\^%^^^"J?«/" Rodekohr, Mjuatmenta of Coln."f ' 
!;;ir^"^ ^w.n..nr.. Tfeolnr Nebraata. Unlve„lt 

fl^wtft 4.n many dlU^Amt ioAm ioK a pejuid ioA fclinrf 
ZLv^ng mmofiy, 4iAUahing hadi Indocd 4nJi lam-^- huufJ'o^^s 

Gtumth, homvm, camot go on ,<MeuM. TheAe la nou> 
mAupKmd K^wgrujUon tJm m may fee In a pejUod 
H^ZAM Uoudom, aeA^aJjtty In popaZaUon g^wth and 

maZzMMU 4ouAcea fcecome moAe 4c^c£ and mk^ 

ppejia^ue, and « potumjaU ioK ttcbwloglcnl cMm& 
befl^n to zxhaiut thzmeZve^, . , . J*- 

A P^od oi slowdown, tlieAzioAt, may cA&ait &e,vQAz 

kavi tmigh^ lu to adapt to gAowtli and m havzdar' vtAu 
UXUe. oppofitxLrMij to txpcMmcz no-nnm':fk c/i cear " 
Ainu QAoutJi and itUl lu& oppofitunUu to nxY^^Uc-'^'> 
dccJUnz. , . . . - r~ 

MaptMlon fo jUainz, thmzioAz, U going to he a umy 

adaptzd to g^tmi^th, tfizn we au Plrvf,, tn makg a ^^-acl- 
mp4 oi dzOlnz, Thmt U a 6tncnn }^sp. tc bp mdc'tci 
thz oM^iuimit tliat dzcUnz ^goiuJiu Qn,(inr,Ji skUi ' 'fe- 
judprmnt, a i^PtongoA 4£>wc coimiuUtu, ard a 'U<ih 
o^de/L oi IzpdQAAUp than g^LOMtli dou. ^ Jt U amtf t^'' 
adjiut to QKoKtk Ji you make lUitake^, tlmtvuU gm- 
^nmj aonmct thm, U you pat too mukk Into one It^m.nt 
oj the iyitm, aU you liaue to do U loalx a Uttle 
wft^e a^hold back the gnowth oi the oveAextended i^a- 
f^n and tlie otheA itetlom uUM aatah up laUh It In 
azcJune, howeveA, iline aggm\}atu tnatakes. Tt'mahu 
-U mucli hoAdcAto adUeve the pwpm pfi^poAtlom of, the 
iy.tm, OA 4X U tJie nchlevLng oi thue pwpcA rftomk- 
tLOiU whLch ^ one Pi tlie maJoA iamMom 0/ teadduhlp, 
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In light of Bouldlng^s distincclon between manag^ent of 
growth and the future manngement of decline. It may be appropriate 
to bring the enrollfnent phencmenon into perapective. The Council 
has found that flucttiatlng enrollfflente interact eontinuouily with 
other factors which are also influencing the Syetea, It Is 
important that these other factors affactlag the Educational 
System be clearly defined and their iGteraction with enroUmentg 
and ^th each other ba descrlbad. Thle may provide a global 
picture of the *'f iscsl crisis" and the effects on the quality 
and comprehenaiveneeg of education. The factors to be addressed 
are d^ographlc^ economi-, lagal^ political, and cultural. 



1. DmOGRAPHIC FACTORS 



In cooperation with the Strate Demographer, the Council hag 
developed two docmants ou projected population and enroll*- 
aent trends in HinnsBota (^ee Appendix 3 and 4). The dooumants 
addreBS population trends on a statevlde basis and enrollment 
trends on a county baH^o.. Ths ^taf^ Danonrnriher has also 
developed a Cocunant ^latltl^: Ana 3. V ila ol Public School 
Enrollments In mmmBnta, 1970-1974,^* vhich was dietrlbuted by 
the Council^ 

A EynopBls of che .Lnforu^Lir ■ ±a theBe dQcuments provides 
the following population rad tinnaitnent trends In Minneaotai 

, The general poyulacion fO through 85+ vaara) will continue 
to Increase from 3,804,971 in 1970, to 4,652,816 by 200C (basad 
on 1.9 births par femalcO^ 

* The 5 through 13 year old |)Opulatian will decrease from 
1,124,605 in 1970, to 969, 731 by 2000 (baoc^d on 1.9 births per 
female) , 

. Enrollnent trends by ^:ao£raph:Lc area are related to demo- 
graphic factors, tug,, tliaoc araas a>-periencing a current or 
projected severe enrajj-orut declin»5 are characterized by an older 
age structure and nsncmlly ^k£wed to producing minlTiium growth, 

* There are c^n-rally foM;; groups of counties which reflect 
diverse popr'^.ation nn- r. ^roi I-buv. tjrends i^-hlch, in turn, may 
affect the *^ iucocional conditions in the^e areas^ those with a 
projected severe enrollnLnc decline uhich are rural In rasidence 
and are not sparfiely pcpuiatod (e.g., Rcidvood County); those with 
a projected 30 EhrougK 40 pr rot-nK anrollmc^rit decline which are 
characterized by a Inr^e ru.oiiv^.iMa aren and are spareely popu-^ 
lated (e,g., Cook Cni-r^ry); thofie wirli a projected enrollrient 
decline attrlbutcfd to niiC"-inrat:inn which are urban in residence 
and characterized by nut'-nt ^ ration of iha general population 
(e.g., Ramsey and Henufvpln Countir-o); nml^ thoRp ^^Ith potential 
growth in enrDllnrnt nnrl the gcnornl ropulatlon for a' limited 
purlod of time (e.g., rhitAar:v CnuiUy). 
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Educational SyBtaa. Theta nay be a dlverLnt dl«J^f^»^? % 

the older age group, aud fei«r adult, with achool-age chlldr^ 

??oLf Lf J?""f ? " l««a"lasly active puraulfof eduS-^' ' 
tlonal and financial support r^on those cltiienB no lonsw 
receiving direct benefits from -ducatlon Th^ m,^?^if^J 
participation could become a ve^ crucial aS^^"^ f ""^^^ 
the Educational Syaten. ' crucial and serious elment In 

S:St\ot\":S ^I'^h^rirS,'"^:" co„l„„oLly changes 
which are being addLs^d by thf C„S"l '""Pl-J^IJ^'lona 
.hey will be answered «t the c^l^f Ju'^J^SJ?'^"'^ 

2, ECONOMIC FACTORS 

The Educational System's fiscal component la also afferr^rf 
rL^sslof::!'' ''°r'° ^--l°P"-t« eueh as mnat Ln!"'"'' 
^i^^r^'-Tff' =^""8" tl^- Seneral levels 
relatftrfl ^ " ^5"- 2^^""' '^^^^ "^^Sht not appear to 

relate to fluctuating school enrollments. This mav be L 

:=s-p-f°riJ^^^^^^^ 

Ta« Law^'^the^^.^^f "r"r limitations of the 1971 annlbus 
Tax Law, the management of the Educational System can no loneer 
levy taxes beyond the llmlc authorized by tbl state aldfnr^^^ 
without approval by the electorate. If y'ndlturL rfl^^!; 
tfreS? ''r°".''f acho^f SstrS: ^llflLf 

these iril^^^ °f ^"'^^^ ^«"««" ''"^Eet functions to cover 
affect the ou^ll."""- '^''l "--^"^Wtl^" of revenue might 
oroErL ?f 1 f , ^ °^ coniprehensiveness of the educational 
?a f«v f tJ^^ Instructional functions 

to cover increasing nonlnstructlonal costs. This reallocation 
may be reflected in reduced programs, staff and/or iSlltlJe! 
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NatiDoally^ Minnesota ranlca very high in ta-catlon and 
esqsendlture levels for educatinn. It might ba unraaaoMble 
to believe tax rates could be xncreaBed further to aecount 
for Increasing educational coetj. rhle i^llee the need for i 
careful anslyala of how money Is no^ being eKpanded and how 
laighc be allocated mora effectively. 

3. LE^L FACTORS 



Legal fac.ora influencing the Educational Systm include 
legislative action at tha state and federal level, court 
decisions, and ruleo and regul^Liorie Bet by the State Board of 
Education and ImplemntGd by tha State Department of Education. 
As with economic factors one c.lght say legal factors do not 
interact with fluctuating echool enrollmente to affect the cost 
quality^ end comprehensiveness of the educational process. ^ 
Thi;s, too, may not be totally carrp-t. All of these actions In 
interaction vith BntoXlnentB cah atfact ths cost, quality, and 
comprehenslveneGR :;f edur^tlcn. This will be illustrated in 
Section IV of this docu:^ent ^niich describas specific cost, 
quality, and revenue prahlcriig in eiducatlon* Thepe problCT 
statements consider r-ch legal f^ctara as tenure, bargaining 
rights, and senioficy . - v-hU:;* 



4, POLITICAL KACTC- 



Education is a cons 
therefore 4 is very much 
Educational System is in 
procesei interest gvovvB 
This can he tjitnes^td i\i 
aasertivenesg of tu^c' r.i 
to tin Opening li^atix^^ ^ 
educanl ALtil nccViunzaV tl l 
supportG in the ex£:,r:,al 
the Educational SyntHin v:. 
Individual school di:y::rl 
as a wholes Ti\m tauLr: VK-i 
istic^ eKprert.,Jng diverh^ 
pla vfH greater df^-^niis o: 
the EducntiDnal Sy:,t.vPi, 
System to adjt:i.^f: to fiuc!. 
factors niay bf^? ott;?:^ a v^:\rv 
understood * 



tltutlonal function of the ecate and, 
a part of the political system. The 
Pliiencnd throtich the electoral 
i -:id uhe i:onQV:il palltical climate, 
^uch ns the growing 

me. \:-V{:ci.vc C. tf^nHlon attributed 
t% ^na th£ incrn^Eln^ concern for 
':y. "l-e i^q) i'ztcE.l dGcands and 

Liie luL^rn/i^. unvironnenns of 
111 havs vnrylnv; G^ffecta within 
-^f: i!id cn thn ndusatlonal "^ystem 
::v^rIi:loi t^^at our society is plural- 

^c:hn:'.c, Li;rial J and social Intereeta 
^ pur]:o^u^ proc:cf3e and structure of 



ride in the Educational 
to, the political 



\t inrii;ence which must be 
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5. CULTTOAL FACTORS 



Cultural faetorfl are most difficult to undarstand/project, 
or define. Riltwal factors Include tha norms , valuas, beliefs* 
pareaptlons, aotlvatlonSp habits, and e^ectatlans of our * 
plurallatic society. Since organlEatlena are created to serve 
particular needs of our flociety, cultural factors becoae Increa 
Ingly Inportmt to the functioning of ttm Educational Systra. 

It might be accurate that thla factcr has, historically, 
had a positive effect on the Iducacional System. Thm long 
striding support of education in HlMeaota via increased tax 
dollars and public Interest la quality education has promoted 
the national recognition of m^esota for its support of educa- 
tion. 

It Is difficult to predict hov future cultural Interedta 
will influence change In education. The anticipation of an 
older age group distribution ^th fewer parMts directly 
Involved In the educational procesa could have a devastating 
or enlightenljig Influrace on the n&w demands and supports 
affecting the systai. 
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7. 



i 



EFFECTS OF FLUCTUATING 
ENROLLMENTS 



A. Effects on Cost 



1, GENERAL PROBLM STATL 



Tocal educational eoste are Increasing* This does not 
appear to be uniqua to only those echool districts exhibiting 
growth in enrolLraents. School districts with stabla and 
declining enrollsente also appear to be experiencing inereafied 
costs. 

To fncilltata one*s understanding of costs , the concepts of 
total cost and per pupil unit coat need to be defined. Total 
costs refer to nil expenditures* Per pupil unit cost refers to 
total expenditures divided by the total number of pupil units In 
average dally memberohip (ADM) , 

AsFuming a stable economy^ the total coats in a growing 
school district %7±11 Increase, while per pupil unit costs tend 
t:o incirnGc less ropidly. The total costs in a declining Bchool 
district mBy decresuo while the per pupil unit costs probably 
will increase i *irc rnpidly than stable or fast growth districte* 

The increu^s in costs by type of school district can be 
attributed to othLr factors interacting with the fluctuating 
school enrolln:*Bnts. These factors have been defined In Section 
III Al-5 as denooraphlc, legal, political^ and cultural* 

Fluctuating school enrollnienr r, are a reality in almost 
every fchool dJetricc In l!innesota* A school district's total 
enrollncnt may be declining, remaining stable, or ohowlng 
growth. However j a b^:cnI:do™ of the total enrollment into 
grades or levels tuv^nls the fluctuation. For example, secondary 
enrollRents nay be jncreeialng while eletrontarj* enrollments are 
declining, Dif:c c . cas in the decline by grade or level itay be 
attrih'ifrd to ci i t ' rriti'on or reduced birth rates. Since out- 
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migration may twd te reduce enrollttent acroaa gradei,, the 
decline may not be con.istent by gradea or leval. D^cUne 
due to the reduced birth rate ^y be more cona la teat b "grade. 

nf »/^°t^" el^ent of deaographlc factora affecelng th. coat 
of educational programi ia the aocloeconoalc dlatrlbutlo^ of thi. 

"tf - Wlti%h' r" '"f ^ '"^^ u~hLf 
aiBtrlcta, With the increaaed out-nlgratlon and the decreaM In 

birth ratea, thare »ay be a ahift in the aocioeeon^c stSSure 
of the confflu^ty. if this reaults in a dlaproportlwatr 
Increaie in the ntmber of studentB from the lower aoSoLonomlc 
structure, the demands and needa for Increaied^o^enaatl^^d 
apecial program may increaae. mu could place Stionll 
flmnclal burdens on the dlatrlct which muat be abaorSd S the 
current budget. The effectt of this burden on generii educa^Jon 
dlatrl^f " «°»P"henilvene« of education Jn that 

Economic factori, such aa Inflation, aeem to have algnl- 
fleant effects on the financial aspect of education. rMfvlll 
be reflected in the budget by Increatja. in tha total cist pe^ 
pupil unit costa. In a declining enrolia.ent dlatrlcc the per 

exhibiting stable or growing enrollmentB. For declining districts 
theae per pupU unit costs will continue to Increase unfll an 
optimal decline requireB the closing of facilitlafl t 

fleeted m salaries, fringe benefits, Instructional suBollea anA 
equipment, and the general maintenance and opera'L of S 

^ Legal factors, represented by legislative action at the 
tinn« ""t decisions, and rules and regular 

tions aet by the State Departnient of Education may contribufeto 
the increase of total cost and/or per p.,pll unit Lsts! for 

Ab^maz, provide a leeal basis for the institution of a a^nlofitv 
clause in all school districts except Cities of the First ciass"^ 
School districts have the option of negotiating their o™ pol"y 
or abiding by the provision In Subd. 6b. T-.-hlle this stalute maj 
have both positive and negative attribute, for labor In tbe ' 
Educational System, It may also demonstrate a negative effecr by 
increasing educational costs. This increase in coat (total 
and/or per pupil unit cost) may occur where there Is an increas- 
ingly unequal discributlon of professional staff on the higher 
«eps of the salary schedule. As enrollments decllnerresSt- 
ing staff reductions may cause an Increase In the number of 
teachers with higher educational training and experience ..hich 
will be reflected In the irowlng number of teachers nn the 
higher novels of the salary schedule. This Increase will also 
attect the total and per pupil unit coctn. 
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Court decisions, and the State Board of Education 'a rulae 
and regulations on legal issues (i.e., deeegratlon/lntegratlonp 
the effects of Inflation and declining enrollments) place a 
financial burden on school districts , especially urban districts. 
The costs related to instituting new programs to achieve 
desegratlon/integratlon plus the effects of inflation become an 
educational overburden* Declining enrollments attributed to 
out-mlgration and the decreasing birth rata may result In an 
Increasing proportion of lower socioeconomic students. Th±B 
causes an increase in educational costs if there le additional 
need for compensatory and special educational services. 

Rules and regulations set by the State Board of Educa- 
tion and the State Department of Mucatlonj to Implement 
legislation (l-e*, equalizing athletic programs, him^n rela- 
tions, special education programs and due process) are promulgated 
to benefit the educational process. However, they could also 
have an adverse coat effect. These rules may require redistrl*- 
bution of funds or additional funds. School districts operating 
within budgetary limitations are often forced to choose between 
the escpansion of eKlstlng programs and the institution of new 
programs , 

Finally, one should consider the time Involved in comp3ylng 
with these legal factors in l^.ght of greater demands for accounta- 
bility. Compliance takes time which consumes dollars otherwise 
spent in the Intenial mnageoent of the educational program. 
The extent to which compliance is done in the fom of written 
documents, financial reports, and written Justification for 
requ*2sted fundfng may require additional admlnlstratlva staff or 
extended time allotted Instructional personnel. 

The interactlp: of political and cultural factors shape 
the domands, ccncerns, and supports placed on the Educational 
Svstem. An antlcipnted older age g^o^P Btructure and its 
particular InterDsts pay limit the possibility of passing 
educational referenda In the future. An elder citizenry might 
influence an incrcacu In the demand for educational cost efficiency 
or a rGduction iri t!ie financial and educaticnal support for 
the Educational System, The Implications of future cultural 
interests ^vlll be increasingly expressed in the political 
piocess. This may require now and different governance skills 
ifi the Educational System* 

The problems discussed in the fQllowlng specific problem 
statemonts are Interdependent but discussed separately to 
distlnguiah their uniqueness. TheF© probleips are not presented 
in order of priority for tlie Council *s study or in order of 
rnlative costs. For eKanple, based on 197^«75 financlnl data 
e;:pandlturea, the rvcrnge expenditurt-fs per pupil unit for 
aL,i:.iniatration wan. S35^ the average expenditures per pupil unit 
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far J f "larlee was $585. the average exp.nditura. 

expendlturaa per pupil unit for transportation vaa |5S. (See 



2. SPECIFIC PROBLm STATEMmS— PERSONNEL 

^dminUtm Uon [CeAUUcated Admlyi U^taUut StaU) 
M«^i««tlon costs nay be af tested by tluctuatlng JLollmenta 
as well as econoffllc and legal factors. These coats appear to have 
a positive platlonshlp to g«wlag entoltoents. For IL^plf 
total administrative costs may Increase, yet the per pupil unit 
cost aay Increase less rapidly or decrease. If a school dl«rLt 
vhlffth^ " administrative staff, total cost will increase" 
while the per pupil unit cost nay Increase slightly, reoaln 
stable, or decrease. This relationship will depend on the amount 
of enrollment growth and the number of new administrative pe^ 
sonnel employed, ve per 

Total cost and per pupil unit cost in adminiBtration appear 
to have an inverse relationship with declining enrollmenta 
Qe.g., enrollment nc-da to decline significantly in order to 
reallEs reduction in -administration). Until this significant 
enrollment decline is realized, total administration costs may 
neA""fi factors and salary increases, while 

per .pupil unit cose may accelerate due to decline in enrollments, 
nie level of the decline, whether elementary or secondary, m^y 
also be a contributing factor in the reduction of additional 
administrative peraonnel. The size of the district and adminis- 
trative unit interacting with the anrollnent trands cay influence 
the reduction cr addition of administrative staff. This influence 
may have positive or negative effects dependlns on the school 
district involved. For example, a school district w:Ith an " 
enrollment of 650 students nay employ c.ly ore secondary principal 
and one elan«ntary principal. An cnr.n^.nt rromU or decline 
of 100 students across all grades may net: accDnmocace the 
addition or reduction of administrative staff. 



i1) EZmmioAi/ itaU. me addition or redaction 
of elenentary instructional staff nuiy ba proporclonate 
the enrollment growth or decline if the grovth or decline 
occurs progressively by grade. Geographic ft-ctcra and 
the size of school ^Latrlcts may impede prorur tlcnate 
additions or reductions of staff vhlch wlll'affc^ct the 
total cost and per pupil unit cost. In a gi owing district 
the total cost for elementary InEtructlonal nt^xf my 
increase, while the par pupil unlu cost ci- irrrease or 
decrease. In - declining diBtrlct the totLi cr^t may 

^fLfn^^fi "f"^^ ''T di.uict or "decrease. 

The per pupil unit cost for declining districts rill 

district^! '^'^^ ^" "'"^ °" growing enrollment 
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The reduetion or addition of elementary Inetructlonal 
staff may not be proportlDnate to enrollment growth or 
decline which occurs across grades rather than by grades, 
^t^slgratlon or In-^mlgration may influence this type of 
decline or growth* TOls disproportionate reduction or 
addition of staff may be particularly true for school 
districts which utilize the traditional classroom unit for 
instruction rather than ungraded instructional units. In a 
growing district the total cost may remin stable or 
increase while the per pupil unit cost may decrease or 
increase* ^is will be dependent on the rnunber of students 
involved in the growth and the number of additional staff 
hired* In a declining district the total cost remain 
stable or decrease ^ while the per pupil unit cost my 
Increase* 

In addition to the effects of enrollment trends on the 
total cost and per pupil unit costj economic factors (e.g.j 
salary Increases) and legal factors (e.g.j seniority staff 
reduction plans) may affect the total cost and per pupil 
unit costs* These factors My cause an increase in the 
total cost for elementary inscructional staff in growing 
districts, while the per pupil unit cost may decrease or 
increase* In declining districts the total cost my 
increase less rapidly than growing districts, while the per 
pupil cost may increase significantly* 

Hiese phenonena could create difficult decisions when 
adjustments nust be msde in the eKpenditure patterns of a 
school district operating with budgetary limitations. 
These decisions become increasingly difficult as enrollT^ents 
tend to decline, 

(2) Sccondcuiij ^ta^^* The addition or rGductlon of srcor-dary 
instrucclonal staff r.ay not nlways be proportionate to the 
enrollment groKth or decline. At this level j enrollment 
by course offerincs becomes the determining factor in 
reducing or adding staff. For CKamplej if the growth or 
decline occurs across course offerlngSj it may not be 
possible to Increase or reduce staff proportionately 
vit. Lout iiicrnnning or decreauing the nuniber of courses 
offf-rcd. Ag a results ^-l^^ total cost fur a growing district 
may remain stable cr increase ^ while the per pupil unit 
cost increase or clecrease* This will be dependent on the 
number of staff added and uhu increase In enrollment. For 
a declining district the total cost nay remain stable or 
decrease j vrhilo the per pupil unit cost Increases or remains 
stable^ AgaiUj this will be dt:pendcnt of the number of 
sttifi involved in the reductinn process aiid the dacrease in 
enrollment * 

Further in;.lica tlons for t;atai cost and per pupil unit 
cone ray resulc froir, th.e oifGctB of econdmic factors (e.g,, 
ealaries) nnd legal factors (e.g., eeniority staff reduc- 
tion plans and certification rr-quirenicnts) . Incrernental 
snl£ry increases plus an incrt^ase in lIig L. aining and 
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experience ef the secoadar^ itaff will Interact with the 
eoat effectB of •nrollment trends. These factors nay 
cause an lacrease in both the total cost and per pupil unit 
cost regardleag of the «nrollnent trend. Certification 
requirements (I.e., vocational education) may refltrlct the 
reduction of staff and the use of alteraatlva Btaffing 
patterna. This Bay cause an Increase total cost for a 
growing district where a staff member nuet be added based ■ 
on certification requlreaents. Per pupil unit cost nay 
Increaae or decrease. For a declining district the total 
cost may increase while the per pupil unit cost accel- 
erates with the decline. 

All of these phenomana compllcace the d aclslon-maklng 
process, especially when a district has to raatMust expendi- 
ture patterns under budgetary Umltatlor. ' 

[31 OtheA LutmicMoml &taU, Educational prograa 
factors, student charactaristlcs and mandated proirams 
Influence the extenslvenpRs of the supportive staff In this 
category. One cannot asiSLjma a diract relatlouishlp be- 
tween fluctuating enrollments and other Instructional staff 
without conBldering interaction with the educational 
program and the pupil characteristicB stated above. For 
example, a school district may employ a counselor who 
serves 400 students. A growth or decline of 50 students 
may not dictate the addition to or reduction of counseling 
staff. In a growing district this may not affect the 
total cost, but the per pupil unit cost will decrease. In 
a declining district the total cost imy remain t table, 
vhlle the per pupil unit cost will increase. This same 
phenonenon nay be true for llbrarlnns, educational con- 
sultants, end special aervicea staff. 

Increasing salaries due co wage and benefit Eactlenents 
plus IncrGased training and fe:-;perlence of etaff rill affect 
the total cost and par pupil unit cost. This effect aay be 
reflected in incrbased total cost regardless of the enrollmen 
trends. The effects on the per pupil unit cost may In- 
creaGc or decrease depending upon the enrnlln,ent trend and 
subsequent addiclon or redrction of staff. 

Increasing total cost and/or per lupll unit cost alus 
an increasing public denand to "return to the basics" may 
influence the declfiionB in growing Hchool distri, ts to not 
add more support staff or influanCB dBcllning d^dtricts to 
make hasty declsionf! in veduclng support staff. These 
decisions may apptar to luwe rccitivc cost effecta but may 
result in adverse effects on the quality of education. 

^' ^^C^^^tlUcaUd Stxi'A. H:ra too, ap with the other personnel 
categories, the addlcipn or rcducsion of noncertlf icated staff 
cay not be proportiynece to tl.e tiircllirent giowth or decline 
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thus affecting the total cost and per pupil coat for this area. 
Economic factors Buch as wage, fringe benefits arid conditions of 
mployment contracts also Interact with enrollment trends to 
effect the total cost and per pupil unit cost in this area* 
l^hlle districts may slightly Increase or dacreasa personnel in 
this arsa, significant changes may not occur unless new facilities 
are added or unutilized or underutilized facilities are closed. 



3, SPECIFIC PROBLm STATQffiNT— FACILITIES 



For the most part, changes in the fixed costs for the 
maintanance/oparation of the plant may ba mora related to 
econnric factors such aa inflation than to enrollment trends. 
However, a growth or decline in enrollment which would require 
either the building of new facilities or the closing of unutilized 
or underutilised facilitiea could increase or decrease total 
cost respectively* Declining enrollments may have a short-term 
positive effect if alternati%'^e educational dellve^ systems are 
prcvided which utilize the excess space| however, the per pupil 
unit coat w^ll increase. Growing enrollments may placy a short-- 
or long-'tera educational burden on school districts due to lack 
of space and/or overcrowding; however, the per pupil unit cost 
Eay decrease. 

h^nagenient decisions on the closing of facilitiea may 
have a positive effect on costs for the maintenance/ operation 
of facilities but may have a negative effect on the educational 
program. For growth districts the passage of a building 
referendum tiay have negativo effects in the budget by increasing 
other related costs such as instructional supplies and equipment, 
maintenance supplies and equipment, and additional professional 
and noncertlf icat pd staffs but may have a pOEiitlve effect on the 
educational program by providinc needed space. 



SPECIFTC PKl nbEH KTATD-a;r;TS™T]i^qSP0r:^\T10N 



^* S^udaivt T/La}U}JO.%taM.an ^ Transportation costs tend to 
interact with demographic, economic, nnd iGgal factors as well 
as fluctuating nnrollmcnts. V^iern tho poptrlation density is 
Increasing and enrollrianuE nre IncrcaBlng, the total cost of 
transportation nay increase or remain stable lo the per pupil 
unit cost may decrease, Hov/ever, v/hen the population density is 
decreasing and enrDllments nre decreasing, the total cost may 
remain stable while per pupil unit cost ruiy Increase. r^;anges 
in transpc iatlon, fi-cU charges, travul time, and mileage may 
have varying effecCo on the total cost and per pupil cost of 
transportntion. This will dupend on the bIzq of the district, 
population density , and r'nrollr.-.ent trend. 
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^* ^eMomU TAj^vU. Total aomt for the retobureaoent of 
personnal travel eipenseg may Increaee as the as»rac of 
retobursement per mile Increasee or as the mlleaga traveled per 
staff m^ber increases, A dlatrlct vlth d^ellnlng enroUments 
may reduce the amber of Itinerant staff, but the result My 
iocraase travel for r^lntog itinerant personnel. This my be 
true for those dlsti -ts desiring to maintain or to eontlnue the 
educational progrms aisociated with these itinerant personnal. 
Total cost for peraoimel trave? may increase or daerease depending 
upon hov districts utilize Itinerant staff. Declining or 
growing enrolments my, reepectlvelyp Increase or decrease the 
per pupH unit cost* 

If distrl:.o share itinerant staff, there nay be a decrease 
in the per pu^ll unit cost; ^ut, thera ^y be an increase In 
total cost due to the arount of travel Involved • Hidden costs, 
such as time spent traveling between districts. My not be 
directly reflected In the budget and, therefore, difficult to 
oeasure. 



5. SPECIFIC PROBLm STATEJffiKTS~ra)UGATIONAJ. FROGaA:^ 



^* CiiAMmlnA fJwnwm ^ Total cost and par pupil unit cost 
in the currlcuiar program will vary with enrollmant trends as 
well as with cultural, economic, and legal factors. In a 
growing district the per pupil unit cost may decrease as studenta 
are absorbed in existing proErams, grade levels and/or courses. 
IThen Instructional staff are added to expand programs^ grade 
levels and/or courses, the per pupil unit cost i^y increase* 

In a declining district per pupil unit cost has an 
inverse irelstl-nnhlp with enrollment until f.he d aline requires 
a reduction In program and staff. This relationship la dis- 
Glnllar in ttie elenentary and secondary lavels. For example, 
reduction in the elenentary program can be more readily achieved 
aE the enrollments decline by grade rathar rjian across grades. 
At the oecondary level, reduction in the curricular prograin 
is nore difficuli: pragram offerings and nCaff allDcations 
are, for the nost partj providad acrons grades rather than by 
grades. M^nagonicnt decisions on reduction of educatlanal 
prncrame nay he nore difficult with tho Inck of clarity and/or 
conRistcncy at the state and local levels ah to what should be 
Included in a minimal educatlorLal procram. 



fa. Studoj^ AcUv UiJ PAa cjJLam. Per pupil unit costsin student 
activity procrams are affected by enrollment, economic, and 
legal factors* Equnlization of athletic proErajiis, Ealnrlos, and 
staff alone with IncreaBed costs of supplies anrf equipment 
strongly aff Get thiB area reGordlesf; of flucL itlng enrollments. 
Direct effrrtri of fluctuatinft enrollments en the totnl cost and 
per pupil unit cant will vary by dintrict and the ejitent of 
student activity prcgrams* Cne nicht e:cpnct that a significant 
growth or dncline In enrollnient must bo tga.ll^'sed befnre an 
Increase or decrease in total coot occur. Per pupil unit cost 
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